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_ Another New Science Book 
HUNTER AND WHITMAN’S 
Civic Science in the Community 
ETTER CITIZENSHIP is the ultimate aim of this new book for 


boys and girls from twelve to fifteen years of age. 


In it the topics 


of the community are treated in a way which will appeal to the pupil and 


spur him on to work for ideal conditions in his environment. 


Practical 


suggestions are given for improving conditions in his community. 
Each chapter is introduced by a list of problems setting forth what 
is to be accomplished and this is followed by a list of projects which 


may be worked out by individuals or groups. 


A feature not found in 


other General Science texts is the inclusion of numerous score cards 
which serve to link the school work with real life outside. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


NORTH CAROLINA 


has just followed the excellent example of 


GEORGIA OREGON 
OKLAHOMA MISSISSIPPI 


in adopting for exclusive basal use 


“WINSLOW'S HEALTHY LIVING 


Five of the seven states which have 
had the opportunity of adopting 


WINSLOW'S HEALTHY LIVING 


have accorded it exclusive basal adoption. 


HEALTHY LIVING 


A Two-Book Series in Physiology, Hygiene, and Sani- 
tation for the Elementary Grades 


By C.-E. A. WINSLOW, D. P. H. 
Professor of Public Health, Yale University 


BOOK ONE—“ How Children Can BOOK TWO—“ Principles of Per- 
Grow Strong for Their Country’s | sonal and Community Hygiene,”’ for 
Service,’ for the intermediate grades. the upper ‘ 


Each book contains directions for physical exercise, by Walter Camp. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Citizenship Plays 


A DRAMATIC READER FOR 
UPPER GRADES 
By 
ELEANORE HUBBARD 
AUTHOR OF 
LirrLe AMERIGAN History PLays vor 
LitTLe AMERICANS 


Citizenship Plays are real plays, actually staged 
with few or no accessories. 


Citizenship Plays, as supplements to history, im- 
press the pupil that history is life as lived by 
men and women in the past. 


Citizenship Plays introduce the pupil to civics by 
showing how our government was founded and 
how good citizenship affects us all. 


MAILING PRICES: 
Citizenship Plays . . $1.12 
Little American History Plays 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO, 


Chicago New York Boston 
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SPELLING BOOK 


is to teach children to spell the words 
they try to use and really need to use 
in writing their thoughts about the 
various matters in which they are 
interested. 


THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 


is a scientific and common-sense ap- 
plication of this idea. 


Word list of approximately 3,800 
words based on a combination of 
six of the best known vocabulary 
tabulations. 


Words distributed in those grades 
where scientific investigation has de- 
termined they are most frequently 
used. 


Charming dictation lessons in Book 
One; interesting word study and 
dictionary study in Books Two and 
Three. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE MODERN 


Just Published 


GARDENING 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEXT 
TREATING OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 
OF VEGETABLE GROWING 


By A. B. Srout 


Director of the Laboratories 
New York Botanical Garden 


Slr text emphasizes the educational as well as 
the practical aspects of gardening and was 
prepared as a guide for both teacher and student. 


It furnishes a broad scientific background for an 
appreciation of the plant as a living thing, and with 
this working knowledge of plants as a basis for 
practical gardening gives exact and detailed 
instructions for the actual growing of the various 
warden crops. 


The book has been made as complete as possible 
and every device is employed to make the contents 
applicable toall sections of the country. The garden 
steps described are based on practical experience. 
The well-ordered, concise, practical course outlined 
in Gardening will be of great aid in giving form and 
value to school-garden work. 
IN NEW-WORLD SCIENCE SERIES 
Price $1.60 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


New Three-Book Edition 


Oral and Written English pottER—jJESCHKE—GILLET 


This series is based on the principle that children must enjoy their work 


if they are to gain valuable results. 


It makes skillfu! use of the socialized reci- 


tation in which children become their own critics. It renders these lessons in 


oral and written composition delightful 


drudgery. 


and banishes the usual sense of 


A School History of the United States 
By N. W. STEPHENSON AND M. T. STEPHENSON 


With a truly national point of view this new history unfolds in simple, un- 
broken narrative the story of the settlement, growth and expansion of the 
American people. Civic responsibility, devotion to national ideals, and desire 
for active personal participation in intelligent service are created within the 
young pupil, as he learns of the grandeur of the national heritage, so dearly 


won and preserved. 


Excellent use of the problem method is made by providing the pupil with 
easy investigations, the gathering of data and orderly r-asoning. 


Boston 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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New York 
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PRESIDENT J. C. JONES 


Dr. j. C. Jones, the new president of the 
State University of Missouri, has been con- 
nected with the University thirty-eight years 
and his election gives unusual satisfaction. He 
is demonstrating genuine leadership of all edu- 
cational activities for the benefit of all educa- 
tionai agencies rather than primarily for the ad- 
vantage of the University. 

President Jones has started off with a spirit 
and purpose quite unusual. He says the rec- 
ord of Missouri, “First in mules and_ thirty- 
fourth in education,” certainly will not repre- 
sent the state when all educational forces get 
in harmonious action, 

We have read nothing more refreshing in 
many a day than the address of President Jones 
in St. Louis at the testimonial dinner given 
him by the alumni of St. Louis. Among other 
things he said :— 

“Missouri needs an educational awakening. I 
do not beiieve that the experts who place us 
thirty-fourth in the list have judged us rightly, 
but certainly we are still far from the top. We 
are surrounded by states which have an educa- 
tional efficiency double our own. Stop to con- 
sider that only four persons out of 1,000 in Mis- 
souri are going to college. The fundamental 
Stimulus for this educational  self-realization 


] 


must conie from a closer union of the institu- 
tions for higher learning.” 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has four new 
school buildings costing $3,000,000 and will 


soon start more school buildings costing $3,000,- 
000. 


EASTERN STATES LEAGUE 

The Eastern States League is a co-operative 
purchasing exchange for New England farmers 
and last year it handled $1,563,000 worth of 
business for more than 10,000 farmers in 407 
towns in 62 counties. The League saved the 
farmers of New England more than $1,000,000 
in fertilizers alone. 

There were 322 new Achievement Clubs or- 
ganized with 5,481 boys and_ girls enrolled. 
There were last year 272 teams of boys and 
giris giving public demonstrations in twenty- 
four diiferent projects. 
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CATTELL WINS 


Professor J. McKeen Cattell wins his suit 
against Columbia University and will receive 
the annual retiring allowance by the Univer- 
sity. Professor Cattell was dismissed in war 
time on report of a trustees committee that he 
had done grave injury to the University by pub- 
lic agitation against the conduct of the war. 
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Not one passenger was killed in Great Brit- 
ain in civil aviation in 1921 although the 
average was more than 400 a week crossed the 


English Channel and more than 1,000 a week 
took joy rides. 
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LOS ANGELES STATE. TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE 


The ‘University of California has an enroll- 
ment several thousand larger than has Colum- 
bia University and now it has been decided to 
make the Southern Branch at Los Angeles a 
four-year degree-giving School of Education 
with the largest enrollment except Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Dean E, C. Moore announces that he is look- 
ing for forty professors and assistants of uni- 
versity scholarship and personality. It is only 
two years since that institution was merely a 
state normal school. 

The United States Department of Labor is 
rendering inestimable service in genuine 
Americanization, and. the “Federal Citizen Text- 
book,” with a course of instruction for use in 
the public school by the candidate for citizen- 
ship, is a noble contribution to patriotic in- 
spiration. 
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AWAKENED MEXICO 


The American Colony in the City of Mexico 
celebrated Washington’s birthday by laying 
the corner stone of the first American school 
building ever erected in the Republic of Mexico. 
It is likewise the only school building of any 
kind erected in the City of Mexico since the 
days of Porfirio Diaz. 

The occasion was featured by the singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” and the Mexican 
national anthem by children of the American 
school. The flags of the two republics were in 
evidence. 

Among the speakers was a representative of 
the department of education of the Republic of 
Mexico. Other speakers represented the board 
of the American School Foundation, the Amer- 
ican Legion and other American institutions. | 

The school building, when completed, will 
care for 2,000 children. It is to be in architec- 
ture and in equipment a model for other Ameti- 
can schoois in the Republic and for govern- 
mental schools as well. When it is considered 
that the Mexican government is soon to put on 
a program of school building to the extent of 
forty million dollars, it will be seen that won- 
derful opportunities exist for the influence of 
modei school architecture and model school 


equipment. 
@-0-@-e- 


THE CHILD AND HIS SCHOOL 

{“The Child and His School.” An Interpretation of 
Elementary Education as a Social Process. By Gertrude 
Hartman. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. Cloth. 
250 pages. Price $3.00. 

For the first time one can get the thought 
and expression of John Dewey connectedly. 
Heretofore the brilliant genius of John Dewey 
has been available in several books with dif- 
ferent focus, each unrelated to the other. 
While Dr. Dewey is unquestionably the great- 
est creative genius and the most vitalizing mas- 
ter in educational life only a few teachers or 
other educators have adequately appreciated 
him. 

Miss Hartman has studied every paragraph 
he has written and has absorbed it until she sees 
every thought in its relation to every 
other thought and knows in which of his many 
books it is to be found and gives the book and 
pages where he discusses it and actually gives 
his thought in his own language so that here one 
really has at hand every significant sentence 
he has written. 

In addition to this she also gives what all of 
his disciples have written as they discuss his 
philosophy. Miss Hartman’s book is itself a 
great creation, one that fills a place that no 
other book tries to enter. 
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BUSH RETIRES 


Ira B. Bush retires from the superintendency 
of Erie. Report says that he is on a leave of 
absence till July on full pay; receives $1,800 back 
pay for operating his automobile for the past 
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six years, and allowance for all traveling ex- 
penses. He is said to have in hand a fine busi- 
ness offer but will not accept for the present, 
Dich] will be acting superintendent and report 
siys he will be elected to the vacancy when it 
occurs. 


SPAULDING’S CHALLENGE 


Frank E. Spaulding was one of really great 
men at Chicago. His voice is that of a John 
the Baptist. He cares and dares to rally the 
best forces in the educational world to a great 
crusade. He said many things, but one ad- 
dress that stood out above all others contained 
the following paragraphs, to which we have 
already referred :— 

“This country is spending a round billion of 
dollars a year in operating public education. 
What is a fair return for this expenditure? Im- 
portant as this question may be, it is far trans- 
cended in importance by these questions: What 
results, other than culture, efficiency and good 
citizenship, as these are currently received, 
must this country seek from its public schools? 
What, besides money, besides the things and 
services that money can buy, must this country 
invest in public education? 

“Sir Aukland Geddes maintained in a recent 
address that the end of education is to ‘turn out 
minds that see facts in a certain color.’ What 
is the ‘color’ of our public education? 

“It contains, indeed, pigments of patriotism, 
honesty, sincerity, truth, goodness, courage, 
cheer, generosity, humility, sympathy, love for 
humanity, for justice, law and order. But the 
color itself—the deep, all-absorbing, over- 


‘whelming color of our public education—is in- 


dividual success through individual effort; the 
desire, the determination for individual achieve- 
ment. And this desire, this determination, is 
overwhelmingly, almost universally, focused 
upon ideals of material. achievement, material 
prosperity. 

“Is this overwhelming color of individual, 
material success a satisfactory color, a safe 
color in which to prepare our youth to see the 
facts of lifer 

“This country, through its leaders and 
statesmen, must take public education seriously 
to a degree never yet approached, teach our 
whole people to regard public education, the 
color of public education, as of fundamental 
concern to the problems of government, com- 
merce and industry.” 
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W. L. TOMLINS 

It was a joy to hear W. L. Tomlins again at 
the National Association of Music Supervisors 
at Nashville, and a companion joy to see the 
ovation he received from the fifteen hundred 
music enthusiasts at the convention. 

“The Froebel of American Music Education” 
was the way Frank A. Beach, president of the 
Association, presented him We have heard Mr. 
Tomlins many times in the last third of a cen- 
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tury and he never has had a clearer message or 
delivered it more compellingly than at Nashville. 
His view of the soul of music, or of music for the 
human soul, lends itself to a great demonstration 
of personality which is so dominant. whenever 
Dr. Tomlins speaks. 
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FRANK A. FITZPATRICK 


One of the most jnteresting of America’s 
schoolmen has passed on. Frank A. Fitzpatrick 
died on March 17. He retired from active busi- 
ness two years ago after a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s management of the New England inter- 
ests of the American Book Company. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was one of the best readers 
of scholastic professional literature we have 
known, and he was a clear and independent 
thinker on educational problems, He was the 
last of a group of famous students of education 
who were closely and officially associated with 
Wiiliam T. Harris when he was superintendent 
of St. Louis and he was admiringly appreciated 
by Dr. Harris to the end of his life. He was as- 
sisiant superintendent of Kansas City schools 
under J. M. Greenwood. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was superintendent of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, for several years, and as super- 
intendent was the first of an array of illustrious 
men who have made Omaha famous. He started 
the habit oi official activity in the National Edu- 
cation Association from Omaha. No other city, 
especially no other city of its size, has had a 
president of the National Council of Education 
as Mr. Fitzpatrick was, and such presidents of 
the Department of Superintendence as Davidson 
and Beveridge, and it was Omaha that really 
made Carroll G. Pearse, president of the 
National Education Association, and E. U. 
Graff, president of the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

For a quarter of a century Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was second to no one in professional leadership 
in the councils of the Association. 

Personally our association with Frank A. Fitz- 
patrick was close and delightful to the last. In 
January we had the privilege of sitting with him 
at the monthly dinner of the Boston School 
Masters Club, when he made his last public ad- 
dress. 


EVENINGS AT BOSTON 


President Charl O. Williams of the National 
Education Association announces the plans for 
the Boston meeting, July 2 to 6, as follows :— 

Forenoons—Business of the Representative 
Assembly for the COMMEETOTAR of Committee 
Reports. 

meetings. 

Evenings—General Sessions. 

July 2—A New World Outlook: The new 
Europe and education; far reaching results of 
the Conference on Limitation of Armament; 
outstanding features in American progress. 

July 3—Shapes Educational Policies for the 
Future: Massachusetts welcomes the leaders in 
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democracy and education; the profession appre- 
ciates foundations early ‘established in Massa- 
chusetts, and her present interest in education; 
the new awakening and educational policies. 

Juiy 4~—Promotes Progress Towards the 
Realization of Early American Ideals: The 
new spirit in the classroom; the new outlook; 
peace time program of the American Legion; 
women and the new education. 

July 5—Demands Improvements in Rural Life 
and Education: Outstanding needs of rural life 
today ; consolidation, supervision and adminis- 
tration of a county system of schools: state aid! 
for teachers’ salaries; national responsibility for 
the improvement of rural schools; relation of 
county superintendent and rural extension 
work, 

July 6—Requires Intelligent Citizenship and 
the Highest Quality of Leadership: A higher 
level of intelligence necessary; a new type of 
leadership to carry out the new policies; the 
responsibility of the college and university; an 
enlightened electorate essential to representa- 
tive democracy, 


<i. 


SCHOOLS DO NOT BELONG TO A CITY 


Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of New York, has sounded as wholesome 
an educational note as has been sounded since 
the days of Horace Mann. He says:— 

“The schools do not belong to the city, and 
should not be considered among its municipal 
expenditures. If they are to be classified in the 
general city budget they will inevitably get the 
small end of it. 

“It is an educationally sound principle that 
school authorities should have the specific right 
to determine, within reasonable limits, the 
amount of funds they need, and to certify the 
same for levy without interference, if we are 
to be true to the principles for which America 
stands. The people of the state as a whole are 
supreme, since the whole state is interested in 
the education of its children, and it cannot leave 
so important a matter to the whims of any com- 
munity. 

“Schools are in a different category from all 
other community interests, for they alone ‘eal 
with the future, rather than merely with the 
present, and they constitute the agency par ex- 
cellence that seeks for an uplift of existing condi- 
tions. Damage or. neglect of other city depart- 
ments may be later atoned for, but injury in- 
flicted upon education irreparably weakens 
moral fibre and debases intellectual life through- 
out an entire generation.” 

We doubt if any single official utterance, even 
by Horace Mann had more significance than this. 
It should be printed in every paper and maga- 
zine in America. It should be issued as an at- 
tractive card and got into the hands of every 
voter in every city in the United States. 

The philosophy in that statement has 
greater possibilities than any other utterance 
we know. Dr. Frank P. Graves has placed him- 
self as a leader of educational leaders. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT ARE WE WARRANTED IN PURCHASING 
EDUCATION FOR ADULTS FROM FUNDS LEVIED FOR 
THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE? 


{Address of Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of education, New York, at meeting of the Department of 


Superintendence, N- FE. A., at Chicago, February 27, 1922.) 


This subject is not of my own choice; it was 
assigned me. It is of such a leading nature as 
to suggest being a variant of the example given 
in the old textbooks on formal logic,—‘‘How 
long is it since you left off beating your wife?” 
Why should we imply that the funds necessary 
for educating adults should be subtracted from 
those intended for training children? If it is 
imperative that adults should be educated, why 
should not the financiai support for this be forth- 
coming, irrespective of what we devote to othe: 
good educationai purposes? The query also 
reminds me of the economic adjustment offered 
the schools by some city boards of estimate and 
control, or the solution frequently suggested by 
legisiative committees on finance: “Yes, we will 
let ycu increase this man’s salary or make that 
necessary extension of your work, if you wil! 
agree to cut some one else’s salary or give up 
some other feature you believe to be important.” 
It assumes that nothing worth while can be ac- 
complished in education without sacrificing 
something else of equal value. This is a curious 
but current conception of compensation. 

But against any such assumption I must pro- 
test with all the vigor I possess. Such an atti- 
tude is utterly un-American; it is entirely out of 
keeping with the spirit of our educational ideals. 
In this country we have embarked on a policy 
that is absolutely unique in the history of civili- 
zation, and have determined to give to each and 


' every one all the training of whatever kind he 


can possibly utilize. We have done this deliber- 
ately, despite the gloomy predictions of all 
other nations, in the firm belief that it will not 
only produce the most nearly perfect develop- 
ment of the individual, but will best promote 
the welfare of society by enabling it to secure 
the benefit of all its human resources. Accord- 
ingly, we have come to hold that every one 
should be offered the training that will best suit 
his educational needs. 
Acting on this princple, we have for some time 
been providing in our school systems for all 
varieties of intelligence. Not only have we ar- 
ranged ior all types of defectives, delinquents, 
and dependents, but are now slowly coming to 
afford opportunities for gifted and supernormal 
children, who have hitherto been most sinned 
against, but are bound to furnish our democracy 
with its leadership. But there are striking gap; 
in our American theory when we come to deal 
with those past the compulsory age, whom, in 
contrast to the others, as implied in the title of 
this discussion, we may consider as “adults.” 
There are a large number of young people who 


leave the school as soon as the law permits, and 
a tremendous mass oi older people whom the 
law seems never to have reached. 

Statutes of the various states have, in general, 
been aiming to bring it to pass that all children 
shall be required to attend school until they are 
fourteeen years cf age and have finished the ele- 
mentary grades. They have apparently suc- 
ceeded better with the age limit than with the 
grade qualification, ior, while approximately 
seventy per cent. remain until fourteen, less than 
forty per cent. complete the eight grades. And 
when the legal barrier is passed, the proportion 
of those dropping out increases rapidly in both 
instances, until by the end of the high schoui 
there are but eight per cent. remaining and about 
the same per cent. of the young people of eigh- 
teen are still in school. To put it in a slightly 
different way, out of twenty-five pupils of 
school age, only ten complete the eight grades, 
and but two finish the high school, while less 
than three-quarters of our pupils have the bene- 
fit of schooling up to fourteen, and much less 
than one-half of the young people between four- 
teen and twenty are in schools of any kind. 

The proportion of illiterates and _ of aliens 
among our adults, as estimated from the statis- 
tics taken during the War, is still more disturb- 
ing. To judge from the examinations given in 
our army camps, approximately one-quarter of 
aur people are unable to read an English news- 
paper or write an intelligent letter, and from 
twelve to fourteen millions, more than one- 
eighth of the population, are foreign-born. And 
that these two facts are somewhat related, no 
one can for a moment doubt, for, while there 
are many remote and isolated places where our 
compulsory laws have not reached “the native 
inhabitants, illiteracy in English has received its 
greatest accumulations through the influx 
from southern and eastern Europe and from 
Asia. 

Even more serious are the revelations con- 
cerning the intelligence of our people. If we 
can trust’ the estimates made by Dr. Robert M. 
Yerkes in the Report of the Psychological Ex- 
amining Board in the United States Army, al- 
most one-half (47.3 per cent.) of the white men 
in the draft. native, and foreign-born, proved, 
through intelligence tests, to be “morons” ; that 
is, while adults, to have a mental age of seven to 
twelve years. This is appalling, but we pile 
Pelion upon Ossa in our problems when we turn 
to the statistics of foreign-born. Here we find 
that, while persons of inferior intelligence among 
the native Americans form twenty-two per cent. 
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of the group, there are forty-six per cent. in 
the case of the foreign element as a whole, and 
sixty, sixty-three, and seventy per cent. with 
the natives of Russia, Italy, and Poland respec- 
tively. 

Truiy the load that Uncle Sam is carrying ia 
his endeavor to educate all is prodigious! What 
can we do to assist him and to carry out our 
American theory of training? Not being a 
politican, I answer unhesitatingly, let us first of 
all stop once and forever the flood of illiteracy 
and inferior intelligence from Europe, and admit 
only the foreigners who can strengthen our 
stock and ideals. We shall have difculties 
enough in maintaining our standards, with the 
handicap of our own home-made morons, and 
the assimilation of the weaker foreigners that 
we have already received. Our educational 
policy requires us to carry our own people, but 
we need not undertake to shoulder the burdens 
that have been evaded by Europe and Asia as 
well. 

Now, having decided not to enlist any more 
recruits in the ranks of illiteracy and mental de- 
ficiency than we are obliged by home conditions, 
let us see what may be done to improve the edu- 
cationai situation. In the first place we must 
find some way to stop these wholesale with- 
drawals from school. It is intolerable that 
thirty per cent. of our young people should drop 
out before they are fourteen and sixty per cent. 
beiore they have completed the eighth grade. 
Our compulsory attendance laws and the drag- 
nets necessary to enforce them must be greatly 
strengthened in most of our states. In my 
judgment it would also be well for the school 
authorities to study the situation through ex- 
perts and visiting teachers, and see how far the 
work of the school itself is to blame for the 
elimination. Many of our young people do leave 
school because of dire poverty at home or the 
selfishness of parents, but in numerous other in- 
stances the failure to go on is due to a want of 
appea! in the course itself. ‘There is no doubt 
but that the introduction of the industrial ele- 
ment in the upper grades and the establishment 
of trade schools and technical high schools have 
secured greater interest and enable public edu- 
cation to reach larger numbers, especially those 
who are stronger in mechanical than in abstract 
intelligence, or those who feel that they must 

_ become self-supporting and responsible citizens 
as soon as possible. Undoubtedly we should in 
the future greatly extend this industrial train- 
ing, and greatly broaden it by correlating with 
it the work in English, mathematics, science and 
history. 

But even when we have rendered this indus- 
trial work most efficient and most broadening, 
our statistics indicate that there will still be a 
large budy of young people who do not stay in 
school, because of want of intelligence; and the 
needs of these sub-normals should be met by 
some form of continuation or part-time work. 


With their lack of intelligence it will be impos— 
sible for them to appreciate any schooling that 
does not touch immediate needs and interests. 


They need the stimulus of the contact with ac-- 
tual work, to get the feeling of reality, and the 
schooling that they secure through part-time: 
must apply to concrete situations, if it is to: 


seem of talue. And I may say in passing that 
I am just heretical enough to believe that they 


will obtain far more from this type of work than: 
they will by worrying along in the lower grades. 


of the high school, and incidentally diluting the 


werk of secondary education, as is too often the: 


case at present. 


The requirements of these young people of 
weaker intelligence is already being met to a 


considerable extent and will be more adequately 
provided for in the future, especially if we learn 
to adapt the continuation work in the public 
schools more nearly to their needs. It should 
aim to be less a review of the common branches 
or a study of the academic subjects and more of 
a training in the vocations,—trades, industries, 


and commercial fields. The work under various 


religious organizations, such as the Y. M. C. A, 
the Y. W. C. A., the Catholic and the Hebrew 
associations, and the various private and special 
schools, such as the correspondence schools, the 
mechanics’ institutes and the schools for appren- 
tices and employees of the large manufacturing 
and mercantile establishments, have, for this 
reason, proved in the past more effective in 
dealing with continuation education than have 
the public schools. 

But much more serious is the situation caused 
by our failure hitherto to select and properly 
educate the gifted among our young people who 
have, because of poverty, want of interest, or 
other @ccident, dropped out of school early and 
gone to work. The selection and training for 
leadership in a democracy is the most important 
function to be performed by our public educa- 
tion. Our absurd. notion of democracy as im- 
plying that all men are born equal in ability 
has prevented us from fully realizing this. We 
have assumed that equal educational opportunity 
means the same education for all, and have not 
appreciated the absolute necessity of training 
leaders for a democratic society. We average 
individuals can for a while conserve the achteve- 
ments of the past and. keep the machinery of 
every-day life in operation, but we are obliged 
to look to our intellectual superiors for the new 
steps in progress that alone can keep the world 
from stagnating. Unless we select and train 
our genius, society must slip back into bar- 
barism. The leaders in intelligence have made 
our inventions and discoveries, have organized 
our industries, have produced our inspiring liter- 
ature, and have written our constitutions. And 
the best that we Americans can hope to do is to 
select such geniuses from our numbers, see that 
they are properly educated, and then trust their 
leadership. There is no investment made in their 
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-education that does not yield large dividends in 


the way of increased prosperity and happiness 
for the rest of us. 


By means of intelligence tests and vocational 


guidance it is now possible to approximate the 
place in life that should be occupied by each of 
us and thus greatly increase the welfare of all; 
and it is known that we cannot hope ‘to predict 
from what stratum of society our genius will 
arise. We must, therefore, seek the most effici- 
ent means of detecting and training him, wher- 
ever he may be found. We have now to a cer- 
tain extent succeeded in providing for him 
through differentiation of the work in the ele- 
mentary school and in the variety of elections 
and options in the high school, and, west of the 
Alleghanies, he may obtain a higher education in 
almost any line with little or no financial re- 
sources. But, in spite of this provision, there 
still remains the problem of furnishing a train- 
ing for those natural leaders, who, through 
straitened circumstances, want of interest in the 
ordinary school course, or accident of location, 
have been prevented from securing the educa- 
tion that would develop them best and enable 
them to accomplish the most for society. The 
opportuuities furnished for them at present in 
the evening courses, both in extent and variety, 
are quite inadequate. Occasionally one of the 
intellectual leaders has shaken himself loose 
from his surroundings and after maturity has 
obtained a higher education, but he has had to 
achieve this through some private foundation. 
Even such institutions as the private normal 
schools—Lebanon; Valparaiso, Ada, Fremont—- 
have in the past, every now and then, helped 
develop a leader for the world in this way, and 
in the future.the meagrely equipped but enthu- 
siastic trade union college may accomplish much 
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the asme purpose for democratic society, 

But this service should not be limited to pri- 
vate education, and it never can be satisfactorily 
performed upon a commercial basis. It should 
be the effort of all proprietary institutions to 
render themselves unnecessary. They may per- 
form duties to which the dear public has not yet 
aroused itself, but if there is any function of 
education that requires attention, it should be 
made possible to carry it out under public aus- 
pices. The training of leaders who have not 
had an opportunity in the ordinary public 
schools, like all other adult instruction, has as 
yet been very little developed, but in the future 
of our democracy it is destined to become a most 
important part of educational service. And, as 
a whole, every sort of adult education must be 
provided by evening or day classes, by long or 
short courses, and through training adapted to 
the abilities, interests, and needs of the persons 
not now provided for in the public system; and 
this must be done, not at the expense of the 
training of children under fourteen, but through 
a separate and distinct appropriation for the 
purpose. Neither phase of our public educa- 
tion can be neglected. They are both absolutely 
essential to the preservation of our demccratic 
ideal and form part of the educational policy to 
which we have committed ourselves. Every 
schoo! budget must contain as large an item for 
adult instruction as is required to provide for 
the continuation schools that are in each case 
necessary to train all those beyond school age 
for a greater personal development or more 
compiete preparation for social service; and 
this must be quite independent of the various ex- 
penditures that are needed to render the educa- 


tion of children under fourteen attractive and 
efficient. 


“THE GREAT WERE ONCE AS YOU” 


BY EDGAR A, GUEST 


The great were once as you, 

They whom men magnify today 

Once groped and blundered on life’s way, 
Were fearful of themselves, and thought 
By magic was men’s greatness wrought; 
They feared to try what they could do; 
Yet Fame hath crowned with her success 
The selfsame gifts that you possess. 


The great were once as you, 

Dreaming the very dreams you hold, 
Longing yet fearing to be bold, 
Doubting that they themselves possessed 
The strength and skill for every test; 
Uncertain of the truths they knew, 

Not sure that they could stand to fate 
With all the courage of the great. 


Then came a day when they 

Their first bold venture made; 

Scorning to cry for aid, 

They dared to stand to fight alone, 

Took up the gauntlet life had thrown, 
Charged full-front to the fray, 
Mastered their fear of self, and then 
Learned that our great men are but men. 


Oh, man, go forth and do! 
You, too, to fame may. rise; 
You can be strong and wise. 
Stand up to life and play the man— 
You can if you'll but think you can; 
The great were once as you. 
You envy them their proud success, 
’Twas won with gifts that you possess. 
, —National Republican. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


363. A mimeographed school magazine is is- 
sued by the senior class of the high school at 
Glenpool, Oklahoma, Ona Raines, principal. The 
point is made that for small high schools printed 
magazines are almost impossible because of the 
expense. The January issue cost 13 cents to pro- 
duce and 130 copies sold at 20 cents each. Miss 
Raines feels that this was the only means avail- 
able to give the pupiis an opportunity to know 
how a magazine is put together, how to carry out 
the work of a magazine and to enjoy the business 
of such a project. They feel that a pupil-made 
magazine is an important asset to the English 
department of any school. Are you using your 
school magazine as recreation or as English and 
business training? 

364. A department of academic co-ordination 
is conducted at Culver Military Academy, Cul- 
ver, Indiana. The director is a sort of academic 
efficiency engineer. His entire time is devoted 
to the discovering and developing ways and 
means of making academic work more effective. 

“Survey and research, inspection of other 
school systems, introduction of new methods, 
reorganization of departments, compilation of 
data and graphs for the benefit and assistance of 
teachers, the keeping of intelligence tests and 
achievement records form a part of the work of 
this office. 

“Any plan that promises to be a help to the 
teacher or a benefit to the student is subjected 
to study, analysis, or trial by the Director of Co- 
ordination and if found desirable, is adopted into 
the system. 

“The work of this department not only re- 
lieves the superintendent and head master and 
others of a great amount of detail but by cen- 
tralizing such matters under one head renders 
the possibilities of accomplishment far greater 
for the whole institution.” 

Are you interested that such work is be- 
ing done in a private and a military school? Are 
you doing such work in your own school? For 
information, address Lawrence Durborow, di- 
rector, Culver, Ind. 

365. Rating of all high schools in the state 
according to standard units, is issued by the 
state department of education, Columbia, S. C. 
It is a little pamphlet of but fifteen pages. It 
gives the rating of four-year and three-year high 
schools, private schools, colored schools, etc. 

366. A high school inspector’s report which 
challenges conditions and results has been issued 
for the last year by B. L. Parkinson, state high 
school inspector of South Carolina. This wili 
probably be sent free upon application. Are you 
surprised that almost 40 per cent. of the high 
school teachers in South Carolina have been 
teaching fifteen years or more? Of 343 teachers 
who were in new positions last year, only fifty- 
one were in their first year of teaching. The 
inspector asks whether this condition “would 
not indicate a somewhat uncertain and short 


tenure.” He got around to 329 teachers during 
the year and observed their classroom work: Of 
these, 134 were not teaching when he visited 
them; eighty were conducting purely memory 
testing recitations; fifty-five were lecturing to 
the class; fifteen conducted driil recitations; 
eight conducted laboratory exercises ; and thirty- 
seven were assisting classes to organize facts 
and to do constructive thinking concerning the 
theme under consideration. Do you want your 
high schooi inspector to look for and report such 
conditions ? 

Of 300 high school teachers, 250 had not at- 
tended summer school, 210 were not reading 
professional magazines. Do you want your in- 
spector to ask such questions? 

In distribution of time, the South Carolina high 
schools give almost one-quarter to mathematics 
and less than one-eighth to natural science and 
about one-seventh to history. Instead of say- 
ing what he thinks of this distribution, Inspec- 
tor Parkinson asks if it can be justified. Can 
you justify your time distribution? 

367. “Practice does not make perfect,” says 
the Los Angeles High School Bulletin. Instead, 
it says: “Practice tends to strengthen habits. 
Practice in the right way leads to efficient per- 
formances. It is right practice only that makes 
right habits. Long practice or experience in 
doing the thing the wrong way inhibits the in- 
culcation of right procedure.” What kind of 
practice are you requiring of your pupils? 


368. “A community centre building built for 


service,” is the soubriquet for the Emerson 
Junior High School, Bozeman, Mont. This was 


one of the buildings shown at the Chicago build- 
ing exhibit. For a 4-page folder describing the 
nurse’s suite, home science suite, art suite, 
teachers’ rest room, etc., write to Superintendent 
R. J. Cunningham. 

369. “What are Greek and Latin for?” asks 
Professor George Ragland of Georgetown Col- 
lege, in the Kentucky High School Quarterly. 
He answers with arguments and poems without 
waiting for the nation-wide investigation which 
is being made by the teachers of classics. Here 
are four reasons: (1) The permanent worth of 
the touch ot classical humanity on our humanity. 
(2) Greek and Latin makes the world about us 
more interesting. (3) Classical study gives 
“understanding and mastery of English.” (4) 
Study oi Greek and Latin has “a noble in life 
and beautiful in literature.” Do you find these 
reasons convincing? Do the reasons apply 
equally to Greek and to Latin? As these sub- 
jects are being taught in your high school are 
they getting the desired results? For the criti- 
cism of classics which occasioned such protests 
from classical teachers that a large fund was 
given for a nation-wide study, ask President 
Wallace Buttrick, General Educational Board, 
61 Broadway, New York City, for a copy free of 
“The Modern School.” 
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THE CITIZEN AND HIS HOME 


BY O, C, SCHWIERING 


The pulpit and press are daily calling atten- 
tion to the “breaking down” of our most funda- 
mental and _ sacred institution—the home. 
Prisons, reformatories, orphanages, hospitals, 
and courts are the barometers by which we may 
measure the rise and fall of our home-building 
ideals. The facts point to a great lack of 
knowledge and a general indifference on the part 
of the public to the cultivation of the right 
home ideals. A nation cannot rise higher than 
its homes. It is the duty of the school to help the 
home and supplement it in the development of 
worthy citizens. After a careful study of the 
Situation a course has been developed by 
O. C. Schwiering, superintendent, Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, which is aimed to give children the 
knowledge and ideals necessary to help them 
become good home builders and staunch citi- 
zens. It is required of all children graduating 
from the Junior High School. 

Jane Addams of the Hull House, Chicago, 
perhaps America’s greatest social worker, states 
that “we cannot have too much of this kind of 
training,” and Ben Lindsey, Denver’s Juvenile 
Judge, says: “The subject has been covered in a 
most comprehensive and admirable manner.” 

The following is an outline of the course :— 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE HOME. 

The Place of the Home in the Community, 
State, and Nation: A brief history of the de- 
velopment of the home and family life from the 
primitive stages to the present time; home life 
in the colonial period; home life in the dif- 
ferent countries from which our immigrant 
population comes; the city and country home 
cempared; freedom and dependence discussed; 
the home as the unit of community life; nation 
building through home building. 

THE STABILITY OF THE FAMILY. 

Federal laws on marriage and divorce vs. 
state laws; the legal and moral rights and re- 
sponsibilities of parents and children; obliga- 
tions of parents—food, shelter, education; what 
are the duties of the child to the parent? 

Agencies that replace the home -or compose 
its differences ; juvenile courts; courts of domes- 
tic relations; reform schools—orphanages. 
HOME AND COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION FOR 

HEALTH, GOOD ORDER, RECREATION, AND 

FIRE PROTECTION. 

Recreation as a home function. Leisure a re- 

quirement; value of play; is there a sufficient 


amount of recreation provided in this commun- | 


ity? What is the value of each: Picture shows? 
the dance? the theatre? the library? newspa- 
pers and magazines? church and club socials? 


‘The automobile as a factor in providing recrea- 


tions; parks, Wyoming’s beauty spots, camping; 
Boy and Girl Scouts; Y. M. C. A.; Y. W. C. A. 


THE HOME IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE 
SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH. 


Education—reasons for the public school sys- 
tem; responsibility of the parents for the school- 
ing of the children; what has the school to offer 
the child—fundamenta!<, vocational and cultural, 
and moral? The cost of the public schools. Is 
it justified? The financial and moral support 
that the home should give the schools. The 
church—as a religious, social, and political fac- 
tor. 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ETHICS TO BE CULTI- 
VATED BY THE HOME. 


Obedience, orderliness, cleanliness, punctu- 
ality, truthfulness, courage, thoroughness, com- 
mon sense, fair play, co-operation, cheerfulness, 
discrimination, generosity, wholesomeness. 

THE HOME REPRESENTED IN SOCIAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Commercial Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
Women’s Clubs, Fraternal organizations, Bene- 
fit societies, etc., Labor Unions; Public Charities 
—Salvation Army, Red Cross, etc. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM—HOME BUILDING. 
Planning a house for the family—to use not 


to look at. Are modern conveniences luxuries 
or necessities? The home and labor saving de- 


‘vices; interior decoration and furnishings for 


the home; beautifying the ground, making gar- 

den, etc. 

THE FAMILY BUDGET—WHAT SHOULD BE 
CONSIDERED. 


Necessities, luxuries, recreation, charity, edu- 
cation and travel. : 

Savings and investment. 

Meaning and content of legal and commercial 
papers common to home transactions—legal re- 
sponsibilities of contracting parties. 

Community and professional services utilized 
by the home. 

Home participation in politics—how we gov- 
ern ourselves. 

Taxes and bond issue to promote community 
interests. 


CHOOSING A VOCATION, 


Discussion of the.trades and professions. Work- 
ing for a salary or for one’s self. What voca- 
tion do my personal characteristics fit me for? 
How much training does it require? Can I 
meet the requirements of the training? 
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HARVARD’S NEW WAY 


BY DEAN C, N, GREEN@®UGH 
Harvard College 


[New York Herald.] 


This is an honest article, in that I haven’t at- 
tempted to play up those phases of college edu- 
cation which Harvard has already carried furth- 
est toward satisfactory development. 

First in order, and equal to any in difficulty, 
comes the question: How are you going to select 
the boys who ought to go to college and reject 
the others? 

In earlier times when all the boys who sought 
a college education were more nearly alike than 
they are now, admission requirements were, 
properly enough, stated almost wholly in terms 
of scholarship. If a boy knew enough Latin, 
algebra, French, and so on, he got in. But 
nothing is as simple as it used to be, and nowa- 
days many are wondering whether entrance re- 
quirements—quite apart from the question of 
limiting the number of students who shall enter 
college—ought not to include tests of general 
intelligence, character, capacity for leadership, 
willingness to co-operate in school organizations 
and other more or less essential points that we 
seem unable to decide merely from an inspection 
of the regular examination books. 

Whether to meet this need by getting more 
evidence about candidates from those who know 
them, or by having them answer a paper of gen- 
eral questions, or by seeing them personally, is 
a query that many colleges are now asking. It 
is extremely difficult to see how any of these 
devices can be made to work satisfactorily alone, 
or how they can be made to do the job, except 
very imperfectly, when tried together. Psycho- 
logical tests are valuable in connection with 
other evidence, and not without their uses even 
when they stand alone. The personal interview 
is perhaps the best single test; but a national 
university like Harvard cannot administer such 
an examination.without great difficulty and 
great cost. 

RAW MATERIAL. 


It would pay in every way if a good deal more 
time and money were spent in selecting the raw 
material upon which the mysterious processes 
of education are to be attempted. Even if we 
can grant that our present examinations suff- 
ciently test candidates on all the points that they 
cover, just think of the points that they do not 
cover. They do not cover personality, and the 
consequences are serious if we admit to college 
a lot of men who are not, and never can be, “of- 
ficer material.” They do not cover character, 
and the consequences of error here are still more 
serious, for students who loaf or run wild mean 
hours of labor for deans and administrative 
boards. The worst cases even mean that fi- 
nally a whole faculty of scholars who might 
otherwise be teaching or working in their libra- 
ries and laboratories must take time to con- 


sider just how to punish a young man who prob- 
ably should never have come to college at all. 
This not only costs a great deal of money, but 
also takes the time of people who ought to be 
giving more attention to the good student and 
the honest, well meaning mediocre student. In 
a dozen ways it injures the interests of those 
who desire to get, not to resist, education. If, 
therefore, those who select the material for the 
freshman class—the purchasing department, so 
to speak, of the university—could be given more 
money, a larger staff and more extensive powers 
a considerable gain might be made in permitting 
the college to devote more of its time to educa- 
tion. 

And the candidate himself, if he is one of those 
who for various reasons would better not go to 
coliege, is altogether the gainer by a system that 
tells him so at the outset. 

The great majority of people, even in a democ- 


~racy like ours, will see the justice of this rigid 


scrutiny and the wisdom of applying it early. 
The business of a college that is trying to serve 
the best interests of a country like ours should 
be, first, to assist every one of its students to 
reach as high a place as his abilities will permit, 
and, secondly, to teach him that the higher he 
gets the more people there are below him whom 
he must help; and men cannot be taught that 
second point unless they have character as well 
as brains. 
FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE. 


Even after a great deal more progress has 
been made in selecting the right material it will 
still be a difficult and many-sided problem to 
help boys get safely from school to college. 

When a boy comes from school to college he 
comes from a place where instruction usually 
takes the form of recitation to a place where 
much of the instruction is in the form of lec- 
tures. Comparatively few, even among reason- 
ably intelligent and well intentioned freshmen, 
know how to handle themselves well in a lec- 
ture course. Iam speaking of those who do not 
quite know how to take good notes on lectures 
or how io extract and retain in memory the gist 
of a fairly difficult piece of reading. Such boys 
need highly skilled instruction in these matters 
—instruction which can be given only in very 
small groups. 

Again, the transition from most schools to 
most colleges is a transition from a smail 
library to a large one. At Harvard it is a very 
large one. A university which has such a large 
library is likely to be the very place where pro- 
fessional tutors encamp ttpon the outskirts and 
furnish supposed substitutes for that which can 
be found only by diggitig for ofie’s self. A con- 
siderable number of Harvard undergraduates go 
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to the library so rarely that they do not know 
how to use the catalogue; they have only the 
haziest notions about reference books; they do 
not begin to realize the resources of the stacks. 
The idea that periodicals as well as books have 
to be consulted is strange to some of them, and 
how to find these periodicals is more than they 
can tell. 
HOW TO STUDY. 


Then, too, we have a great many men on our 
hands who do not know how to study. When 
you ask them how long they studied on a cer- 
tain job, they tell you, and they think they are 
telling the truth, for it is true that they did 
sit with an open book before them for exactly 
the time that they say. But it is more than 
likely that, measured by the standard of intensity 
that they expect to meet on the athletic field, 
they did not really study for one-third of that 
time. Whose fault is it? Everybody’s, 1 sup- 
pose. At least, nearly every instructor that I 
know is so busy that he is leaving this matter 
to somebody else. It needs a lot of time and a 
lot of skill to meet this problem, for every case 
is a little different from any other and a solid 
foundation of method has hardly been built as 
yet. The college of the future will have, I sup- 
pose—certainly Harvard in the very near future 
hopes to have-—a little staff of experts directed 
by one or two particularly skillful men who can 
themselves take on the most difficult cases; and 
these people will constitute a sort of hospital 
staff to which the general practitioner—that is 
the instructor who finds that his men don’t know 
how to study properly—can send the freshman 
who means well but doesn’t know how to plan 
his day, how to concentrate, how to build up his 
memory, and all the rest of it. 

I don’t for a moment mean to imply that when 
you have done all this you have got your fresh- 
man safely started. Far from it. In many 
cases you have to help him financially, of course, 
and in many more cases you have to help him 
find work. That we are trying to do, and in 
these hard times it is difficult. 

Then there is the matter of physical develop- 
ment. At Harvard we are requiring a physical 
examination and throughout the freshman year 
a certain amount of regular physical exercise. 
Both requirements have justified themselves. 
‘The former has had the curious and happy result 
of setting at rest the fears of many boys whose 
supposed ills either never existed or have been 
outgrown. And the required physical exercise 
—in directing which we have tried to lead men 
into activities that they can keep up through 
middle age—has made our courts, field and river 
busier and more profitable than ever before. 

Now let us suppose that you have more or less 
successfully picked the right men for college 
and got them well into the work of their fresh- 
man year. How are you going to direct their 
stucies for the remainder of their course? 

About one-third of their work, we tell then, 
they must “concentrate” in a certain field, akout 
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one-third they must “distribute” over certain 
broadly designated fields and with the remainder 
they may do as they like. ‘his arrangement, 
on the whole, has worked well, though we are 
still—and probably shall long be—tinkering 
over details here and there to make it better. It 
secures a certain amount of specialization and 
fairly well protects a man against the danger of 
never getting beyond courses that were of a 
difficulty about suited to sophomores. It also 
protects a man against the danger of never 
getting into certain fundamental fields furthest 
from his own—into science, for example, in the 
case of a man so interested in languages that if 
left to himself he would never take a course in 
physics or chemistry or biology or mathematics, 
and so would graduate with a very doubtful 
right, in spite of his diploma, to be called an edu- 
cated man. 
GENERAL EXAMINATION IDEA. 


The introduction of the “general examination” 
is one of the most important accomplishments 
of President Lowell’s administration. It creates 
an educational unit larger than the course—the 
field of knowledge, which may be a depart- 
mental field, like history, or government, or 
philosophy, or perhaps a combination of fields 
such as the history and literature of a period or 
a country. Furthermore, it creates (in those 
departments which have most fully developed 
the art of preparing their students for it) two 
very important persons—the tutor and the ex- 
aminer. 

The tutor is important because, instead of 
watching over a student in a single course, he 
carries that student along for three years and, 
especially in the senior year, watches over his 
total intellectual welfare. That, at least, is the 
theory. Of course no human tutor was ever’. 
wise enough to do all that that phrase might 
mean, but a good tutor can, and does, lead a man 
to put things together as he would never do if 
he merely went from course to course with no 
teacher going alongside. I am told that a cer- 
tain undergraduate who had heard Alexander 
Hamilton mentioned in three different courses 
was much surprised to be assured by his tutor 
that these three professors were all talking 
about the same man! 

The examiner is important, because he is ex- 
amining not his own men, as is customary in 
this country, but men prepared and passed on to 
him by some one else. That keeps everybody on 
his mettle. 

Meanwhile we are holding onto courses with 
one hand and developing this new idea with the 
other. In time, no doubt, we shall feel surer how 
much work in terms of courses we can take away 
to make room for more work in terms of prep- 
aration for the general examination. We have 
just made the cautious experiment of allowing 
some forty seniors who needed only three 
courses for the degree to work jn the second 
half ot this year at the three course rate instead 


gf doing the four courses preyiously required, 
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But what a man studies and how you ex- 
amine him are less important than that he 
should study hard. Some men will always 
study hard, and some men, do what you will, 
can scarcely be made to study at all. But the 
great middle group are the ones we have to plan 
for, and these men are much influenced by 
fashions and traditions. At Harvard there pre- 
vailed at one time the tradition that the under- 
graduate who husbands his strength by not 
studying too hard is the man who wins in the 
professional school and in after life. That 
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notion has been shaken, though perhaps not 
overthrown, by the brilliant, persistent and well 
documented attacks which President Lowell has 
directed against it. Two-thirds of our under- 
graduates are likely to study just about as hard 
as public opinion tells them they ought 
to. 

Along with all the other “endowment drives,” 
thereiore, let us start a big drive for the en- 
dowment of Harvard and all other American 
universities with an enormous supply of the 
tradition of hard and intelligent study. 


> 


RURAL SCHOOL ADVANCE STEPS 


1. “The traditional method of assigning home 
lessons is an inherited folly, inane and pathetic.” 
So says the March issue of Rural Science Bulletin 
(4 pages) issued by the Normal College of Truro, 
Nova Scotia. Mind you, the claim is not that 
home lessons are necessarily follies, but that the 
traditional method of assigning by pages rather 
“than by topics is folly. How do you like this as 
an answer to parents who think that unless 
children carry home a load of books and read 
them they are not educated? 
“For instance, the boy on the farm seems to 
share the, joy of his cattle these cold winter 
nights when he has given them a supper of good 
clover hay. How much does he know about 
clover? Where was its original home? Wherein 
lies its special value as a farm crop? What 
species ef clovers are cultivated in this country? 
Which are best adapted to our climate? 
“The foregoing questions may be answered by 
consulting intelligent farmers, and by reference 
to farm bulletins and reports which should be in 
the boy’s library of free literature. Here are 
home questions which appeal more strongly 
than will lists of mountains and islands, the 
height of Mount Everest, or the cause of the 
death of King John.” 
2. Model rural one-room schools are just 
coming on the stage when states seem deter- 
mined to deny that any one-room school can be 
a model school. Since, however, for years to 
come there must be tens of thousands of rural 
schools in spite of the best that can reasonably 
_ be hoped from consolidation, it is important to 
know how, for example, Kentucky’s State Nor- 
mal School at Bowling Green is conducting its 
model one-room school. 

Its school is one and a half miles from the 
normal at Bowling Green. There is a regular 
program for outside reading, each pupil being 


expected to read one well-selected book each 
month in addition to text and reference books. 
Are you requiring such a 100 per cent. record of 
a book a month for every pupil to read? 

At least one meeting a month is given to the 
social side in schools and communities with the 
special purpose of developing “appreciation” of 
poetry, books, and inside and outside decorations 
for schools. 

The normai school pupils go to and fro from 
the model school, making three trips daily. There 
is always an expert teacher in charge. 

They aim to have standard children in height 
and weight in all lines of bodily activity. 

A letter from A. C. Burton of the department 
of rural education says they are teaching thrift, 
expecting each child above the third grade to 
make and save a little money each month. He 
concludes: “Our slogan is: School district free 
from poverty”; everybody informed through 
reading ; a thoroughly democratic social life, but 
in everything we go slowly and attempt only 
things that anybody can do anywhere in a rural 
school.” 

3. Suggestions and programs for community 
meetings are printed in a 48-page bulletin by 
County Superintendent W. S. Fogarty of Preble 
County, Eaton, O. This was one of the pam- 
phlets exhibited at Chicago. On the first inside 
cover, centred in good advertising form, ap- 
pears this sentence :— 

“The child is not like raw material from the 
mine, sent to the mill to be fashioned and never 
brought back; his continual passing between 
home and school to be educated calls for a single 
purpose in a joint process.” 

Do you like the three first samples of high 
spots in rural school work? They are just 
samples by way of invitation. 


Education will never be static—Evelyn Dewey. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN, president of the 
Roger W. Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts, is to have charge of the proposed 
Babson City, 220 acres in Wellesley Hills, which 
is to be a gigantic conference ground for all the 
powers that control production and direct dis- 
tribution. There will be two great campuses— 
one for production, one for distribution. Around 
the first campus will be built the buildings that 
deal with production—four main buildings, cov- 
ering every conceivable product. These build- 
ings will be listed under forest products, agri- 
cultural products, live stock, and mineral prod- 
ucts. 


ALEXANDER INGLIS, professor of educa- 
tion, Harvard University, is doing yeoman ser- 
vice as an editorial director of Riverside Text- 
books in Education, especially in the one on 
“Silent and Oral Reading” by Clarence R. Stone, 
St. Louis. 


MISS ABBIE A. ATWOOD, Janesville, Wis- 
consin, has attained national reputation by some 
very unusual achievement of her pupils in mak- 
ing reading material for two weeks from their 
observation at the County Fair. She is exceed- 
ingly skillful in initiating methods for children’s 
reading. 


A. M. PLUMMER, principal, Los Angeles, 
has made an heroic study personally, and has 
collected much material from others, which 
seems to demonstrate that children really do 
better work with from forty to fifty pupils than 
with thirty to forty pupils. Dr. Plummer has 
always been an independent student of educa- 
tion and a brave as well as clear thinker. 


CLARENCE M. WEED is elected principal of 
the Lowell, Massachusetts, State Normal School, 
succeeding John J. Mahoney, who has been with 
the State Board of Education for the past three 
years on leave of absence from Lowell, and Mr. 
Weed has been acting principal. Mr. Weed is 
one of the best known men of New England in 
nature study, both as an author and lecturer. He 
was at one time professor in the New Hampshire 
State Agricultural College. : 


FRANK W. THOMAS, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fresno, California, has demonstrated rare 
skill as a promoter of student study. He is 
surely an artist when it comes to creating a new 
view of the mission of teacher training. He 
has given a new emphasis to the socializing of 
the recitation period. He is much impressed by 
the fact that children in rural schools often learn 
to study better than children in city schools. 


MISS ABIGAIL O. SHERIFF, supervisor of 
elementary grades, Davenport, lowa, has demon- 
strated exceptional ability in creating alert- 
mindedness in teachers regardless of their 
length of experience. She is worth a year’s 
teacher training to any teacher in service. Her 
suggestions to teachers are never disheartening. 


‘They make a teacher think: “Oh, I can do that 


all right.” 


W. C. LAWSON, superintendent, Roundup, 
Montana, who went to Montana a year ago after 
a long and eminently successful service at 
Bryan, Texas, has been re-elected unanimously 
at Roundup and is identifying himself with 
Montana affairs most royally. 


W. W. LAWTON, superintendent of the little 
city of Cicero, a suburb of Chicago, is justly 
proud oi the fact that there are more students 
in his high school than are in eleven of state 
capitals of the United States. Mr. Lawton is 
the personification of energy. 


_W. S. SUTTON, Austin, Texas, dean of edu- 
cation in the University of Texas, came out 
heroically in opposition to the Towner-Sterling 
Bill. Dr. Sutton has long enjoyed the admiring 
esteem of the Department of Superintendence, 
hence surprise at his attitude on this bill. 

CHARLES WILLIAM DABNEY, former 
president of the State University of Tennessee 
and of the University of Cincinnati, has asso- 
ciated with himself geologists, chemists and 
engineers for expert examination of mineral, oil 
and other properties. 


LEON O. SMITH, assistant superintendent, 
Omaha, is scheduled for the University of Mon- 
tana for July and August, giving two courses, 
one on The Elementary School Curriculum and 
one on Public School Publicity. Mr. Smith has 
been of great assistance to Superintendent Bevy- 
eridge and Miss Belle Ryan in making Omaha 
one of the banner school cities of the country. 
He is an expert whose specializing is both 
scientific and sane. 

A. C. WILCOX, Agricultural College, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, the Smith-Hughes represen- 
tative, reports that a high school student, Gro- 
ton, S. D., netted $330 last year raising chickens. 
The original cost in this project was $5, labor 
cost was charged up at $40 and a feed cost of 
$50. Another big project was thirty-two acres 
of corn produced at a total cost of $286.90 and 
yielding a profit of $212.30. The profits from 
these two projects seem almost unreasonable 
considering the average profits of farmers last 
year but the figures are borne out by the detailed 
stories of the two projects. Mr. Wilcox is do- 
ing wonderful things by way of leadership in 
agricultural projects. 


WALLACE W. ATWOOD, LL. D., president, 
Clark University, Worcester, is to be director of 
“The Institute of International Information” 
which is established for the purpose of securing 
and sending promptly, to the members, all the 
ascertainable facts they may desire, regarding 
industry, science, politics, labor, religion, edu- 
cation, agriculture, business, each side and 
phase of human. progress in every country. If 
any man in America can direct such a_ vast 
undertaking it is Dr. Wallace W. Atwood. 
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LATEST BESTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


9. 1,000 school trustees attending the state 
convention, as delegates from county conven- 
tions. Can your state match this? Pennsylvania 
pays school trustees $4 a day and expenses for 
attending county meetings at which trustees are 
expected and in which they participate; and for 
a state delegate meeting to which trustees are 
expected to go for the purpose of participating 
and for taking high spots home. At the last 
state meeting Commissioner Finegan explained 
just how much and how little fact there was 
back of various criticisms which had been made 
of the state department under his leadership. 
For example, it was true that the state depart- 
ment was costing more than formerly but not as 
much more as critics were claiming. The in- 
creased cost was universally approved by the 
trustees, who agreed that it would be a penny- 
wise pound-foolish policy to put under-equipped 
men on the great work of state leadership. 
Again, the commissioner explained, that never 
had he gone out of Pennsylvania for an officer 
until after he had tried to find and persuade a 
properly qualified Pennsylvanian for the post. 
For facts showing how eager Pennsylvania’s 
county and city superintendents and teachers 
were to go forward in education, ask Commis- 
sioner Finegan, Harrisburg, Pa., for reports of 
the various congresses, tentative proposals, 
modified courses of study and difficulties over- 
come. 

10. The largest teachers’ association in the 
country is that of Pennsylvania. The member- 
ship is growing so fast, it must have literally 
money to burn. Its monthly journal shows that 


throes of reorganizing or organizing a teachets’ 
association, ask Dr. J. H. Kelley, executive sec- 
retary, Harrisburg, how they are doing it. 

11. Sehool exhibits in three department 
stores were shown last month dutring the 
Teachers Association meeting in Sioux City; 
Iowa. These exhibits, of course, were seen not 
only by out-of-town guests but by home-town 
patrons. Presumably, the department stores 
would not have given the exhibits unless they 
had thought it a good investment. Presumably, 
too, the schools would not have organized three 
separate exhibits unless they had felt it a good 
investment for education. For the facts from 
two different angles, address Frank Allen, Sioux 
City Journal, or Superintendent M. G. Clark. 

12. Does kindergarten pay has been decided 
in a new way by Escanaba, Mich. Ask Supetin- 
tendent William E, Olds how he compared the 
later schooi record of pupils from a district 
which had no kindergarten with pupils of equal 
ability in three districts that had kindergarten 
training. Don’t accept his general statements 
but press him for proofs that the kindergarten 
children gained time, were more alert, were 
more eager. 

13. A friendly tester is a friend indeed, ac- 
cording to Superintendent Olds, who insists that 
when the various standard tests are being given 
to his children, there will not be any break in 
the circuit of sympathy by the introduction of 
a stranger. Once before William McAndrew, 
associate superintendent of New York, showed 
a great difference in the success of a class when 
questions were asked by their own teacher or 


it is burning some of its money to create much principal rather than by the visiting in- 
light and also needed heat. If you are in the  spector. 
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THE SNOW THAT COMES TO STAY 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


These are the blind and oblivious days 

When softly one glides through the whitening ways. 
Flake upon flake, fast following down, 

Laps the deep country and little town. 

The city its moment of whiteness hath, 

Ere foot or tire can score a path. 

Who will of this moment shall sing or say, 

I speak of the Snow That Comes to Stay. 

I will use two words from the common speech, 
But words are they of a fathom reach, 

And words are they you may daily meet, 

Both in these streets and in “The Street”— 
Snows of the veering years that hide 
(Like driftage drawn down by receding tide) 
Some of the worst . . . and some of the best! 
Surely, ere now, those words you have guessed— 
“Snowed under!” 


So do men think, and so do they say, 
Of those lost in the Snow That Comes to Stay: 


Buried are they of the futile schemes, 

Buried are they of the shimmering dreams, 

Of the singing heart, of the civic sight— 

Ay, and many of those that waged good fight 

(Yet lost, though they battled for human right). 
Tragic the issues they had to meet; 
Now over them go the myriad feet. | 
How can I number them—name them all, “9 
Of whom men will say, if men will recall, 

“Snowed under”? 


The whirling, the blinding, the staying snow! 

It were wise that we watch where our footsteps go; 
For, once we are down, we never uprise, 

But the drift oblivious over us lies, 

And it matters no more that better than we, 

And braver, no hour of resurgence shall see— 


Snowed under! 
—Selected. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


SILENT AND ORAL READING IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS (Emma Miller Bolenius) 


This is the first of a series of monographs on 
Educational Progress issued by Houghton Mif- 
flin Company of Boston. The purpose is to offer 
concise, practical discussions of vital probleras 
in all phases of educational work. ‘The mono- 
graphs are to be written by leading authorities 
in the various fields. As to the value of this 
first bulletin, the name of the author is a suffi- 
cient guarantee. Single copies will be mailed 
free; quantities for organizations of teachers 
will be furnished at cost. A second number on 
the Project Method will be issued shortly. 


TEN SAFETY STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Massachusetts Safety Council, 6 Beacon 
street, Boston, has just issued a bright little 
pamphlet setting forth graphically with apt pic- 
tures, the dangers of “Catching on Behind,” 
“The Little Match,” “Accidents from Live 
Wires,” “Accidents About the Home,” etc. It 
affords a very effective means of teaching cau- 
tion to the boys and girls. 

NORTH ADAMS, MASS., CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


A wave of professionalism is sweeping Mas- 
sachusetis. The habitual greeting between 
teachers is: “What courses are you taking?” 
And the normal schools and colleges are re- 
sponding valiantly to the call. 

The North Adams Normal School has just 
prepared twelve professional courses which may 
be taken by correspondence. They include 
American history, arithmetic, drawing, geog- 
raphy, history of education, hygiene, grammar, 
oral ianguage, literature, educational psychol- 
ogy, sewing, and handwork. 

Certificates and credits are given for the 
courses and only a deposit for textbooks loaned 
and a charge for materials is required for resi- 
dents of the state. A tuition fee of $5.00 for 
twenty lessons is charged to non-resident stu- 
dents. The courses may also be taken during 
the summer months. 

For further information address Principal Roy 
L. Smith, State Normal School, North Adams, 
Mass. 


ATTENDANCE IN 


SCHOOLS 


This bulletin includes a series of newspaper 
articles and statistical tables used during School 
Attendance Week in Delaware (the 
first week in November) to emphasize the need 
of better attendance in the schools of the state. 
Dr. R. W. Cooper of the Service Citizens had 
charge of the work. 


_ The average number of days attended through- 


BETTER DELAWARE 


out the year is made the standard test. The five 
types of attendance are high schools, grade 
schools, two and three-teacher schools, one- 
teacher schools, and the colored schools. 

The absence record shows that boys are farther 
behind in the grades and have more absences 
than girls. The apparent factors in attendance 
and the causes of absence are frankly stated. 
Illness, other work, agricultural work, parental 
indifference, weather, and non-enrollment are 
the wolves that keep the children of Delaware 
from reaching the schoolroom door. 

The relation of promotion to attendance is 
stressed, especially in relation to the colored 
children. The four chief causes are: Not quali- 
fied, irregular attendance, work and indifference. 

Detailed statistics are given for the rural 
school districts which show great inequalities in 
different parts of the state. This is a report 
that will well repay careful study by states hav- 
ing similar problems. 


“THUMBS UP” FOR MOTION PICTURES. 


The Society for Visual Education, Chicago, is 
doing yeoman service in encouraging construc- 
tive criticism of motion pictures. In spite of 
the destructive “tearing down” of the would-be 
critics, it is a well-known fact that schools are 
bending the films to the purposes of the class- 
room. This is true not only of “educational” 
films, but of theatrical films, especially those 
based on masterpieces of literature. 

The pictures are also finding their way into 
churches of all denominations the country over. 
Fully 10,000 churches today use the films for en- 
tertainment and religious instruction. 

In Indianapolis the club women were so 
thoroughly convinced that positive rather than 
negative criticism will help to rid the country 
of bad pictures that last year half-a-dozen cen- 
sorship bills were decisively defeated by the 
women’s powerful lobby. 

The society has much information on file that 
indicates a great improvement in standards on 
the part of producers, exhibitors, and public as 
well. Such material may be had on application 
to H. L. Clarke, 806 Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, 

A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM IN WINCHES- 
TER, MASS. 


Some months ago Superintendent John R. 
Fausey of Winchester spoke at a meeting of 
the Massachusetts Teachers Federation on the 
great need for a more extensive building pro- 
gram in his town. The first step toward the 
realization of his hope has been taken in the ap- 
pointment of a school building program com- 
mittee with Marcus B. May as chairman. The 
committee has conferred with experts and has 
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held meetings in the different school centres to 
present the needs of the particular districts, and 
a public hearing has been given. 

A definite program has been presented which 
includes a junior high school building, several 
elementary school buildings, and the purchase 
of a lot of land for a playground. 

While the plans include the work-study-play 
program, Superintendent Fausey warns the citi- 
zens that it must not be accepted as a mechan- 
ical machine for turning out educated boys and 
girls. Work, study and play must be related, 
not placed in separate compartments. Study 
should grow out of work and play should grow 
into work. Education must not be sacrificed to 
organization. 

A pioneer in the project method, a keen stu- 
dent of all the newest ideas in education, the 
superintendent is optimistic regarding the future 
of the schools of Winchester. 

—o—— 


RURAL LIFE IN VIRGINIA. 


A conference of all agencies and _ persons 
working for the rural betterment of the state of 
Virginia was held in Richmond recently. 

Problems of transportation; of agricultural 
finance, production and distribution; of local 
government; and social problems affecting home 
life, the church, recreation and sanitation were 
discussed, and concerted action was begun for 
the realization in rural Virginia of that “better 
farming, better business, better living” which 
will insure a greater, better, happier and more 
prasperous commonwealth. 

Rural school deficiencies were remarkably 
well presented by Fannie Wyche Dunn. Nearly 
80 per cent. of the people of Virginia live in 
rural regions; forty-four per cent. of the school 
children are in one or two teacher schools. Miss 
Dunn says frankly that the instruction in these 
schools has been poor on account of’ poor 
teachers, the great difficulty of the task, and 
the unsuitability of the curriculum. 

In adaition to consolidation, better teachers 
and higher salaries, etc., the position in a one- 
teacher school must carry more prestige. The 
need for money is great. The Southern states 
have more children in proportion to their popu- 
lation than any other part of the country. The 
eleven states of the Confederacy have more than 
twice as many school children to every thousand 
adult males as have any eleven representative 
northern states. Moreover, taxable values are 
less in an agricultural region and there is the 
added expense of sparse population and the 
separation of white and negro children. 


EDUCATIONAL INEQUALITIES IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS (Nebraska State Teachers College) 


Realizing the vital need for some solution to 
the complex problem of the rural schools in the 
State, the University of Nebraska has made an 
exhaustive study of these schools in Buffalo 
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County. Situated in the exact centre of the 
United States, this county is a typical rural com- 
munity. 

The report, conducted by Professor Hans C. 
Olson, gives detailed statistics for many rural 
conditions, such as enrollment, length of term, 
school attendance, health of the pupils, courses 
of study, etc. 

Among other striking facts the survey shows 
that thousands of dollars are wasted annually 
through poor school administration; that a 
relatively small sum is spent annually for the 
public education of the normal child as compared 
with that expended upon the sub-normal child; 
that fewer than half the rural pupils reaching 
the eighth grade are graduated; that rural school 
boards are often quite unable to make the re- 
ports required by law; that great inequalities 
exist between districts; that nearly all the 
teachers are still inadequately trained; that the 
physical health of the rural child is greatly and 
persistently neglected; and, finally, that rural 
schools are making little or no improvement in 
their buildings and equipment or in the results 
they produce each year, 

The report is offered in the hope that it will 
result in equivalent opportunity to the rural boy 
and girl. 

PROFESSIONAL READING COURSES 
TEACHERS (Mass. University Extension) 


Every week brings something new and vital 
from the Massachusetts Division of University 
Extension, of which James A. Moyer is the 
“live” director. The professional reading 
courses for teachers just issued are of especial 
interest. 

In no other occupation must ideas be replen- 
ished as in teaching. The teacher who makes 
no effort to refresh and strengthen his stock of 
right ideas soon becomes a bore and an affliction 
to his children. With increased appreciation of 
the teachers’ work in the form of higher salaries 
and frequent promotions, there is also a close 
scrutiny of the teachers’ accomplishment and 
worth. The procession is moving forward. The 
teacher who stands still is left behind. He 
must not let his tools become dull. 

For those who wish to broaden their ideas by 
reading, this course of sixteen books has been 
prepared, to be read within a period of four 
years. It includes general books on education, 
the history of education, psychology, sociology, 
methods, administration, health of teachers and 
pupils, and inspirational books. It is suggested 
that not more than two of ecah group be chosen. 
A monthly report and a supervised examination 
at the completion of each book check up the 
teacher’s progress; and a Reading Course Cer- 
tificate is given when the required reading is fin- 
ished. As the list includes perhaps the best 
of the new and old professional books it will be 
of general as well as local value, 
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THE STATE AND COUNTY TAX FOR EDUCATION 


BY DR. HENRY 8, CURTIS 


Oberlin, Ohio 


I have recently spent nearly two months at 
the State Teachers’ Association, and at various 
County Institutes of the State of Arizona, and 
everywhere have been impressed by the remark- 
able progress which Arizona has made in educa- 
tional affairs. The teachers are nearly all grad- 
uates of Normal Schools, and in some counties 
there are practically no exceptions. They are 
alert, well-paid, and interested in progress. The 
High School in which the state meeting was 
held at Tucson was located in six magnificent 
new buildings, on a campus equal to that of 
many a good-sized college. 

Arizona is spending about two hundred dollars 
per high school pupil, and a little more than one 
hundred dollars for every elementary school 
pupil in the state. This large expenditure has 
been made possible almost altogether by taxing 
the mines. This method of state and county 
taxation also equalizes the educational re- 
sources of rich and poor communities through- 
out the state, and is the only effective way of 
securing adequate taxation of wealthy and in- 
fluential corporations who are apt to control 
local assessors so as to prevent anything ap- 
proaching an equitable assessment. 

All this has been made possible in Arizona 
mainly through taxing the copper mines. Gov- 
ernor Campbell has held that these companies 


were working out the metal resources of the 
state of Arizona, and would have no taxation 
value after the mineral was taken, and that the 
proper policy was to get the money while there 
was wealth to be taxed. The result has been 
that there have been ample funds for schools, 
for road building, and for other public projects. 

When one notices how selfish has been the - 
policy of the coal companies throughout this 
country, how little they have done for the pub- 
lic in the way of public benefactions or im- 
provements, how largely they have escaped lo- 
cal taxation, and how generously they have 
fleeced the ultimate consumer in the prices he 
has been obliged to pay, it seems as though 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and a number of 
other states have missed a great opportunity 
when they have not secured in return for their 
natural mineral wealth, far larger taxes for the 
people to whom these natural resources right- 
fully belong. Much the same might be said of 
the new oil wells in Texas and Oklahoma, and a 
number of other states. They represent at the 
present fabulous wealth, and are often located 
in sections where they mostly escape local taxa- 
tion. Within a few years this wealth will be 
gone, and the public will not be any richer, un- 
less some effective method of taxation is 
devised. 
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THE NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL EQUALITY 


BY JOHN J, TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


The public school system of the United States 
is fundamental in our republic government. 
Without an intelligent electorate the republic 
will eventually fail. Whereas no child has ever 
been denied education in this country, yet oppor- 
tunity is by no means equal. The greatest need 
in education in the United States today is a 
square deal for the country child. We have 
nearly 300,000 schools in the nation, more than 
two-thirds of which are the old-fashioned one- 
room schoolhouses. 

The average city school is open 182 days in 
the year, but the average rural school is open 
only 142 days. The average current expendi- 
ture per child attending the city school is $40.59, 
as against $23.91 for the country child, or 
nearly two dollars against one. The average 
salary of the city teacher is $854, as against an 
average salary of $479 for the rural teacher. 
The city child has the advantage of a teacher for 
each grade, while one teacher must teach eight 
grades in the country. Most city teachers have 


been to college or normal school, but over half 
the rural teachers have not even graduated from 
high school. Perhaps in administration and 
supervision the rural school suffers more than in 
any other respect in comparison to the city 
school. The average county superintendent su- 
pervises 132 teachers scattered in an area of 550 
square miles, and more than four-fifths of them 
have no assistance whatever, not even a stenog- 
rapher. 

Is this a square deal for the boy and girl in 
the country? We think that educational ad- 
vantages are the chief reason for the drift of 
the rural population to the city. The farmer 
would not want a dress for his wife made out of 
material that the city man refused. Therefore 
we believe that he will not long continue to 
deny to his boy and girl the advantages of edu- 


cation which the city child enjoys. The same 
financial support, together with consolidated 
schools and good roads, will solve the 


difficylty. 
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WHERE GEORGIA LEADS. 

First— 

In America to build an orphan asylum, 
1740. 

To rule rum from the colony. 

To have a vagrancy law, 1813. 

Christian baptism in America—1540 in Oc- 
mulgee River. 

Cannon ever fired in America—1540 by 
one of DeSoto’s men. 

To have a headright policy—200 acres of 
land to every settler and fifty acres to 

every child. 

To have a Sunday School—John Wesley, 
at Savannah 1735. 

To use an Indian alphabet—the Indian 
Sequoyah, or George Guess. 

To have a hymn book—Charles Wesley— 
published at Charleston 1737. 

To have a commissioned ship. 

To send a schooner against the British. 

To send powder to Bunker Hill. 

To send a steamer across the Atlantic— 
The Savannah, 1819. 

To suggest the possibility of steam as 
applied to navigation—William Long- 
street. Patent granted by Georgia leg- 
islature to I. Briggs and William’ Long- 
street, February 1, 1788. 

To have iron-clad steamboat with ram— 
Charles Austin. 

‘Passenger railroad planned—Ebenezer 
Jenks, 1825. 

Colony or state to appoint a Thanksgiv- 
ing Day—Oglethorpe at Augusta, 1735. 

To have rural delivery—J. E. Ponder. 

To pass the Married Woman’s Act—giv- 
ing a woman the right to manage her 
own property. 

To pass law forbidding that women shail 
be imprisoned for debt. 

To have a paper mill in the South, 1839. 

To make cotton seed oil, Athens, Ga., 1829. 

To have a railroad commission—1877. 

To give free railroad transportation to 


farmers. 

To have a Farmers’ Club in the South, 
1891. 

Golf Club in the United States—Savannah, 
1811. 


State Department of Agriculture—1810. 

To piant cotton for commercial use in 
America, 1734. 

Cotton to be made into thread in America 
—sent by Richard Leak to Massachu- 
setts. 

To ship a bale of cotton to England from 
America—James Habersham or Samuel 
Auspourgeur—both of Georgia. 

To diversify crops. Prize at St. Louis 
Exposition. 

To cultivate grapes—Worsham de Lyon, 
1735. 


GEORGIA, PAST AND PRESENT 


To have a State University—1784. 

‘To have a college for ,women—Wesleyar 
Female College, Macon, 1836. 

Woman in the world to receive a diploma 
—Catherine Brewer. 

To bestow degrees upon women. 

To organize a Boys’ Corn Club in the 
South—Newton County, 1904, G. C, 
Adams. 

To invent a circular saw—Cox, in 1795. 
To suggest the Ferris wheel—Osborn 
Lowrey, Jefferson, Jackson County. 
To invent a_ revolving cannon—James 

Stewart. 

Woman to own and be president of a rail- 

road—Mrs, Williams. 


Woman to receive a commission from 
United States Government—Octavia 
LeVert, 1855, Paris Industrial Exposi- 


tion, 

To cup trees for turpentine manufacture 
—Charles Herty. 

To celebrate Memorial Day—Columbus, 
Ga., April 26, 1866. 

Southern State to hold an Exposition— 
Atlanta. 

State to give woman her full and equal 
rights by law, and this without suffrage. 


WHAT GEORGIA CLAIMS. 


Nine climate belts in United States—Georgia 
has eight. 

Georgia has 142 square miles of coal. 

Georgia has 175 square miles of iron. 

Georgia has the largest deposit of kaolin. 

Georgia has the only asbestos in the United 
States except Wyonfing. 

Georgia has the only mountain of solid granite 
—Stone Mountain. 

Georgia’s pine forests extend over 1,000 miles. 

Georgia has more minerals than any other 
state. 

Georgia has more sulphuric acid plants than 
any other state. 

Georgia’s tobacco received first prize at Paris 
Exposition. 

Three-fourths of all the wrapping tobacco 
grown in the United States grows in Georgia. 

No state but Georgia can raise everything a 
family eats or drinks, even coffee and tea. 

The largest block of marble ever quarried in 
the United States came from a Georgia quarry, 
in Capitol Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dougherty County has land that produces 
756 bushels sweet potatoes per acre. 

Stewart County has forty-one different min- 
erals. 

Rabun County has land that one acre in celery 
in 1913 brought $1,400. 

Thomas County has a farmer who sold $1,700 
of sugar cane in 1913. 

Finest flute player in 
Lanier. 


the world—Sidney 
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Average Salaries of High School Teachers 


The following tables, compiled by the Statistical Division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, show the average salaries paid high-school teachers in the United States in 1921, 
arranged in groups according to the size of cities. 


Cities 
100,000 
population, 

and over. 


New York 
New Jersey 
Illinois 
Indiana 2,527 
Missouri 2,463 
Pennsylvania 2,400 
Ohio 2,377 
Massachusetts 2,343 


$3,181 
2,681 
2,552 


California 2,330 
Michigan 2,251 
Wisconsin 2,231 
Louisiana 2,228 
Washington 2,191 
Dis. Columbia 2,165 
Maryland 2,136 
Rhode Island 2,085 
Minnesota 2,034 
Colorado 2,019 
Nebraska 1,970 
Connecticut 1,950 
Kentucky 1,931 
Oregon 1,920 
Georgia 1,743 
Virginia 1,639 
Alabama 1,586 


Cities 
30,000 
to 100,000 
population, 
California $2,282 
Oklahoma 2,135 
New Jersey 2,069 
Ohio 2,067 
Connecticut 2,030 
West Virginia 2,028 
Wisconsin 2,009 


Massachusetts 1,948 


Kansas 1,939 
Minnesota 1,922 
Georgia 1,920 
Indiana 1,893 
Michigan 1,889 
Arkansas 1,883 
Iowa 1,873 
Washington 1,820 
Delaware 1,796 
Colorado 1,793 
New York 1,760 
Illinois 1,713 
Rhode Island 1,706 
Utah 1,669 
Pennsylvania 1,660 
Nebraska 1,610 
Virginia 1,540 


N. Hampshire 1,525 


Maine 1,481 
Missouri 1,459 
Tennessee 1,456 
Alabama 1,355 
Texas 1,323 
Kentucky 1,079 


Cities 
10,000 
to 30,000 
population, 

California $2,255 
Arizona 2,124 
_New Jersey 2,092 
Montana 1,989 
Michigan 1,879 
South Dakota 1,877 
Idaho 1,814 
Washington 1,800 
Connecticut 1,799 
Oklahoma 1,798 
New Mexico 1,789 
Ohio 1,786 


North Dakota 1,737 
Wyoming 1,737 
West Virginia 1,729 
Iowa 1,728 
Massachusetts 1,719 


Kansas 1,717 
Minnesota _——i1,714 
New York 1,692 
Indiana 1,688 
Colorado 1,683 
Wisconsin 1,666 
Illinois 1,630 
Virginia 1,621 
Rhode Island 1,582 
Louisiana 1,555 
New Mexico 1,550 
Mississippi 1,509 
N. Carolina’ 1,501 
S. Carolina 1,480 


Pennsylvania 1,462 


Vermont 1,402 
Arkansas 1,389 
Maryland 1,375 
Texas 1,373 
Alabama 1,325 
Maine 1,315 
Kentucky 1,304 
Georgia 1,263 
Missouri (1,262 
Tennessee 938 


Cities 
2,500 
to 10,000 
population 
California $2,045 
Arizona 2,020 
Nevada 1,809 
South Dakota 1,752 
Wyoming 1,740 
Oklahoma 1,660 
New Mexico 1,660 
Michigan 1,658 
Colorado 1,648 
N. Dakota 1,635 
Nebraska 1,631 
Utah 1,606 
Wisconsin 1,605 
Washington 1,604 
New Jersey 1,604 
Idaho 1,597 


West Virginia 1,595 


Illinois 1,591 
Iowa 1,549 
Kansas 1,541 
Oregon 1,539 
Vermont 1,530 
Ohio 1,524 
Massachusetts 1,520 
Minnesota 1,513 
Louisiana 1,498 
Indiana 1,455 
New York 1,442 
Arkansas 1,420 


Pennsylvania 1,414 
Florida 1,413 
N. Carolina 1,361 
N. Hampshire 1,353 


Georgia 1,350 
Maine 1,316 
Missouri 1,314 
Mississippi 1,293 
Texas 1,235 
Virginia 1,227 
Alabama 1,227 
Tennessee 1,211 
Kentucky 1,181 
S. Carolina 1,181 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


DARTMOUTH’S EVOLUTION. 
[Editorial in New York Times.] 


The broadside fired by President Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth in response to a letter from certain Baptists 
who demanded that only such matters as agree with 
their dogmas be taught in colleges seems rather more 
formidable than the target requires. Dartmouth is 
not a sectarian college and the Fundamentalists in the 
Baptist communion do not and can not speak for 
anybody but such congregations as think as they do. 
The real struggle for academic freedom centres in the 
colieges controlled by churches; and most of such 
fighting will come in the South, where the colleges 
are weaker and the Fundamentalists stronger. 

The chief interest in Dr. Hopkins’s remarks on the 
“poisoned cup” lies in the fact that he is a Baptist, a 
member of a denomination whose long and honorable 
record for freedom of belief has been forgotten by 
too many of its members in recent years. It is a long 
way from Roger Williams to John Roach Straton. 
Fortunately, the loose organization of this particular 
Church makes it impossible for the Fundamentalists 
to force their views on the whole denomination. So 
long as the Baptists hold to the principle of the auton- 
omy of the individual congregation there will be 
toom in the Church for intelligent men, provided they 
live in clusters. 

In any case, the present reaction toward bigotry 
barks more sharply than it bites. It is serious, but 
forturiately there are so many bigots, and so different, 
that there is little danger of their being able to unite 
their forces. If Wilbur Glenn Voliva and Commis- 
sioner Hirshfield, to name two of the most command- 
ing inteliects, could be got together under the same 
tent, then indeed the wicked might tremble; but the 
handicap of intolerance is that it usually tries to take 
the whole world for its field. 


Spain’s emigration dropped from 148,000 in 1920 to 62,- 
527 in 1921. But 71,966 returned to Spain, leaving a net 
gain of 9,000. 

The pen used by the American Arms delegates to sign 
the five treaties at the final session of the Conference 
was made of twenty-eight pieces of wood grown in 
twenty-eight states, and presented to Secretary Hughes by 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

It was made by David Fairbarks of Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the Painters’ Union, who turned it over to Presi- 
dent Gompers last December as a gift to the American 
delegation. 

The pen is about twelve inches long, mounted in gold 
with a gold eagle*on one end and a gold point. It was 
draped with miniature flags of the nations represented. 


CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON. 

A joint meeting of the Classical Club of Greater Boston 
and the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classical 
Association of New England was held at Harvard Uni- 
versity on February 11, with the following program: “A 
Word of Welcome,” F. A. Tupper, headmaster of the 
Brighton High School, president of the Section; “Futuris- 
tic Farming,” Miss Eva M. Sanford, Radcliffe College; 
Subject not announced, Miss Marion Park, dean of 
Radcliffe College; “The Three Electras,” Dr. F. B. Lund, 
Boston; Lantern talk, “Greece of Yesterday and Today,” 
Miss Emma G. Cummings, Brimmer School, Boston; 
Lantern talk, “Two Recent Acquisitions: a gold libation 


bowl from Olympia and an Athenian terra cotta from 
Egypt,” Dr. L. D. Caskey, Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Since the beginning of the new year two meetings of 
the Reading Section of the Classical Club have been held 
in the Classical Library of Boston University. At the first 
Dr. Lund gave his translation of the Antigone, and at the 


second Professors Rice and Cameron of Boston University 
translated the Phormio. 


DOES IT PAY TO BECOME EDUCATED? 


From a study of a large number of actual cases it has 
been found that, at 25 years of age, the boy who remained 
in school until he was 18 had received $2,000 more salary 
than the boy who left school at 14, and that the better- 
educated youth was then receiving more than $900 a year 
more in pay. “This is equivalent to an investment of 
$18,000, at 5 per cent.” the statement said. “Can a boy in- 
crease his capital as fast in any other way?”—The New 
Success. 


What silences we keep, year after year, 

With those who are most near to us and dear! 

We live beside each other day by day, 

And speak of myriad things but seldom say 

The fuil sweet word that lies just in our reach. 

Beneath the commonplace of common speech! 
—Anonymous, 


SPEND A PROFITABLE SUMMER TRAVELING, 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall with a 
Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and Experience 
and a Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other women teachers have done it. They 
say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broader in 
your relationship to the parents, and more appreciative of 
the limited opportunity’ of the average child in his desire 
for knowledge. Other teachers who closed their school 
year all tired out and looked forward to a summer spent 
fighting the high cost of living have enjoyed it and found 
it profitable. Why not you? 

If you're between the ages of 25 and 40, willing to 
learn, ambitious to do big things, free to travel exten- 
sively, and have two years normal or college training com- 
bined with three or more years of teaching experience, 
we would like to tell you about this work of ours. It’s 
so different from school work that it offers complete 
change and a profitable happy vacation. 

Last summer we added several teachers to our organ- 
ization; some of them made over $1,000 during the vaca- 
tion period and the average was better than $50.00 a week 
—33 per cent. of them were offered permanent positions in 
September and are with us today. : 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious 
woman, actually interested in working hard for big re- 
turns and willing to spend the whole vacation with us. 
Good health is very essential. 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching ex- 
perience. Give your age and any other information that 
will help make your application stand out from the mass. 
Remember that first preference will be given to those who 
can start earliest and work longest. ; 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them 
with everything needed free of charge, and pay all rail- 
road fare as they move from point to point throughout 
the summer. 

A regular weekly check will be sent to each teacher 
selected for the purpose of taking care of expenses while 
she is getting started and learning the business, and every 
one will be given an opportunity to earn at least $50.00 
per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning work. Address 
Dept. 4, S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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A ‘yourself grow old” side. 


PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES AND SYLLABUS 
IN ANCIENT HISTORY. By Mildred C. Bishop and 
Edward K. Robinson. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn and Company. Price, 65 cents. 

We have sought for some adequate phrases for a de- 
scription of this remarkable achievement for creating a 
genuine appreciation of significant features of Ancient 
History and the accompanying Geography, but we have 
sought in vain. Suffice it to say that by means of the spe- 
cial binding device, which includes the tracing sheets, the 
student is enabled to produce maps which are accurate. 
The freehand drawing of maps usually produces inaccur- 
ate results which should not be permitted to remain long 
before the eyes of the pupil. As an exercise in drawing 
a freehand map may furnish excellent practice, but as a 
means of map study it may be more harmful than bene- 
ficial. Separately printed outline maps may often be used 
to excellent advantage, but from them a student cannot 
gain as vivid an impression of outlines and boundaries as 
he can from a’map which he draws himself, in which motor 
memory effectively reénforces visual memory. The solu- 
tion seems to lie in the tracing of an accurate printed out- 
line map as provided in this volume. 

FINDING YOUTH: A HUMAN EXPERIENCE. By 
Nelson Andrews, Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 
This story of Harvey Allen is a real message and has a 

real mission for any one who is afraid of growing old. 

We could match the story of Harvey Allen with two 

stories absolutely true to the last dot of an “i.” We could 

not end the tale of either Howard or Sewall with a Youth- 


)) land Colony, but neither needed it after they renewed their 


youth. “Finding Youth” is a story true to life on its “let 


It might be true to life on its 
other side, its bright side, its youth side. 


DEVELOPING MENTAL POWER. By George Mal- 
colm Stratton, University of California. Riverside Edu- 
cational Monographs. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 
80 cents. 

The fact that The Atlantic Monthly published the sub- 
stance of this book as a magazine article is abundant proof 
that it is attractively written. The titles of a few chap- 
ters suggest the brightness of the treatment. Is the Mind 
a Gymnasium or a Tool Chest? Defects in Rival Ac- 
counts, Interplay of Mind and Body, Instincts Wild and 
Tame. 

In style the book is catchy. He talks about making 
teaching life an interesting and effective adventure with 
youth, etc. 


“The child is bigger than anything he can carry to 
market. 
“We must hold fast to the good while hospitable toward 


a the untried. 


“There is no special virtue in doing what is intrinsically 
useless, although poetry may be as useful as typewriting. 

“Better to paint the ship, for discipline, than to knock 
rust off the anchor. 

“Good workers often seem to need something to struggle 


against, some challenge that wakes and nerves them to put 


their muscles and brain in fighting trim. 

“Power to re-attack work broken into is central to all 
excellence. 

“With reason, a decision once made should be held to 
tooth and nail. 

“Steadiness has ten times the worth of sheer weight of 
blow. 

“An emotion is of little service that is a passing ebulli- 
tion. 
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“What you respond to is never quite the same; now it is 
a loud ring near by, and now a tinkle in the distance; 
now it is the clear note of a bell, now it is the whirr of a 
buzzer.” 


A DICTIONARY OF CLASSIFIED QUOTATIONS. 
By W. Gurney Benham. With Index. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 650 pp. Price, 
$5.00. 

There are a few books without which a high school 
cannot function adequately, and Benham’s Dictionary of 
Classified Quotations is one of these. A student who has 
not learned to use quotations has hardly begun his educa- 
tion. If one does not quote he needs to know what has 
beew written upon any given subject upon which he would 
speak or write. In this book one can get the gist of a 
man’s opinion when it would be impossible to read the 
essay or poem in which it is given. 

We can hardly do better than quote a few of the eighty- 
eight quotations about “Law.” Dean Alford said: “Law 
is king of all,” but Arbuthnot wrote: “Law is a bot- 
tomless pit.” Burke said: “There are two, and only two, 
foundations of law, .. . equity and_ utility.” Lord 
Chatham said: “Where law ends, tyranny begins.” Cicero 
said: “Extreme law is extreme injustice.” Tacitus said: 
“In the most corrupt state there are the most laws.” Vol- 
taire said: “Your laws are your tyrants.” 

There are eighty-eight quotations with various interpre- 
tations of law. And there is an Index which has cross- 
réferences, such as we have never seen as complete as 
in Benham’s Dictionary of Classified Quotations. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CIVILIZATION. By Joseph 
McCabe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
We know of no other book of 140 pages that gives so 

interesting and valuable a glimpse of the evolution 
of civilization. “A Million Years of Childhood” is an un- 
usually satisfactory story from the scientists’ standpoint 
of the dawn of mankind. Mr. McCabe enters into no 
argument with the opponents of science but tells in a most 
readable way, in eighteen pages, the scientist's explanation 
so far as he tries to explain what may have happened ia 
the million years prior to the New Stone Age, which was 
the nursery of civilization, in which men learned to till the 
ground, tame animals, build huts, weave, etc. 

It is almost as unsatisfactory to explain what man was 
doing from the beginning of the New Stone Age to 4,000 
years ago as to tell what was happening in the million 
years before there is known to have been real men upor 
the globe. Mr. McCabe makes no attempt to explain the 
inexplicable, but he tells all that is known most delight- 
fully. 

HOW TO TEACH SILENT READING TO BEGIN- 
NERS. By Emma Watkins, University of Iowa. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 

Miss Watkins has a decidedly new book for teaching 
silent reading to beginners. She has the courage to de- 
part radically from traditional ways when such departure 
is advantageous. She has caught the spirit of the best 
ideas that are afloat in the educational atmosphere, and she 
weaves ‘all into thirty-one groups of enthusiastic and inter- 
esting suggestions. She uses every known scheme for 
making every possible “short-cut from the teacher's mind 
to the mind of the child.” There is no attempt to relieve 
the teacher from initiative thinking though she cannot “lie 
down” on traditional activities. The book is genuinely 
new in thought and direction without being even faintly 
freaky. 
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Effective 
Expression 


solves the problein of 


Oral English 


With this book no further text on oral English will be 
needed. 
Effective Expression is more than a rhetoric; it is an 


interpretation of all forms of oral and written self-expression, 


It gives a new incentive to the pupil which makes him look 
upon the subject as a direct challenge to all his powers of 
brain and heart. It works! 


532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; list price $1.60 


Let us send you free descriptive literature 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


London 


TEACHER 
PERSONALITY 


What is personality ? 

Your own personality—what is it like? 

“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy- 

And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Trysit with your own personality. 

Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 

Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
‘stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 
paid. 


Order these books today. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


copies’ Personalityculture by College 
Faculties—$1.50. 


Rites ves copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in 
College, 25c. 


Address 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


F pon department is open to contribu- 
ons from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
fecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
ation are acceptable as news. Con- 
aerone must be signed to secure 
rtion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


30-31-April 1: Southern 
Illinois State Teachers’ 
tion, Carbondale. 


APRIL. 


6-7-8: Eastern Arts 
Rochester, N. ¥ 

6-7-8: Southwestern Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
East St. Louis. 

21: Lake Shore Division, 
State Teachers’ 
Park. 

12-13-14-15: 
Teachers’ 
Mass, 

20-22: 
tion, 
dent, 


Division, 
Associa- 
Association, 


Illinois 
Association, Oak 


Eastern States 


Music 
Association, 


Springfield, 


Georgia Education Associa- 
Columbus, Georgia. Presi- 
Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 


ville. 
MAY 
2-3-4: Eighth Annual Cenference of 
Superintendents of Schools at Fra- 
mingham Normal School. 


JULY. 


3-9: National Education Associa- 


tion, Boston. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. hundred 
and seventy courses, to be offered by 
103 instructors from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, are an- 
nounced for the University of Cali- 
fornia Summer Session in Los 
Angeles, to be held July 1 to August 
12 at the Southern Branch of the 
University. 


COLORADO. 

Although the campaign for con- 
solidation of rural schools in Colo- 
rado began but ten years ago, the 
state now has 167 consolidations. 
Half of the pupils in the consolidated 
schools are conveyed back and forth 
every day in auto busses. More than 
900 of these busses gather up 15,000 
Colorado boys and girls and convey 
them to schools where the advantages 
are essentially the same as in the best 
graded city system. 

Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon of 
Denver has recently announced the 
promotion of Rufus H. Palmer, 
principal of the Grant Junior high 
school, to the position of director of 
elementary education. 


IDAHO. 

More than twenty college fresh- 
men and sophomores of the Idaho 
Technical Institute have petitioned 
the faculty for a course in “college 
grammar.” The course will be of- 
fered to supply the demand. The 
Tech feels that, while this is a healthy 
symptom on the part of the young 
neonle involved, the need for such a 
course for college students should 
prove suggestive to educators of the 
state. Fifteen high schools of the 
state are represented by students sign- 
ine this petition. 

Frank W. Simmonds, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Lewiston schools, 
has been promoted to the position of 
secretary of the Eastern Division of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, with offices in New York. 


become new active members 


Melvin S. Lewis, director of Vo- 
cational Education for Idaho, was 
recently elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


ILLINOIS. 

More than 600 courses are to be 
offered at the University of Chicago 
for the summer quarter beginning 
June 19 and ending September 1. 
They will include those in Arts, Lit- 


erature, Science, Divinity, Law, 
Medicine, Education, Commerce and 
Administration and Social Service 


Administration. The faculty’ will 
number over three hundred. 
INDIANA. 
MUNCIE. The State Normal 
School is to receive $250,000 from 
Ball Brothers of this city. 


IOWA. 
Ninety-four counties in the state 
have placed the community rural 


school plan into successful operation. 
The five where it has been 
adopted, or has been discarded, are 
Dubuque, Chickasha, Howard, Lyon 
and Winneshiek. 

The University of Iowa celebrated 
its seventy-fifth anniversary on Feb- 
ruary 25. Seventy-five years ago on 
February 25 the State University 
of lowa was founded by an act of the 
legislature. The first actual instruc- 
tion was given in 1885, but it was not 
until 1887 that the University was 
really functioning completely. 

Rev. Royal J. Montgomery is the 
new president of Tabor College. He 
comes from Grinnell. 


Sioux City is planning to open a 
special school for the deaf. 
Dr. Charles Wesley Flint, presi- 


dent of Cornell College, Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa, has been appointed Chan- 
cellor of Syracuse University. He 
is expected to assume his new duties 
about commencement time. 

President L. H. Minkel has ap- 
pointed the following committee to 
draft a code of ethics for Iowa teach- 
ers: Southeast District, Dr. F. C. 
Ensign, Iowa City, chairman; North- 
east District, Superintendent F. T. 
Vasey, Mason City; North Central 
District, Miss Anna Johnson, county 
superintendent, Fort Dodge; North- 
west District, Miss Margaret Coulter, 
613 Eighth street, Sioux City; South- 
west District, Miss Leota Hatswell, 
108 Fourth street. Council Bluffs; 
Central District, Professor Herbert 
Martin, Drake University, Des 
Moines; member: ex officio, L. H. 
Minkel, Fort Dodge. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. From reports received 
by Harold A, Allan, state director for 
the National Education Association, 
more than 500 Maine teachers have 
of the 
association during the past two 
months. These figures include only 
those who have been reported to state 
headquarters, and it is known that 
there are many incompleted lists not 
yet reported. 

In the same _ period sixty-one 
schools are renorted as 100 per cent 
in their membership, all teachers em- 
ployed in those schools being active 
members of the National Education 
Association. In several instances 
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this includes all of the schools of a 
city or town. 

fhe state normal schools at Ma- 
chias, Presque Isle and Castine and 
the Madawaska Training School at 
Fort Kent are now included in the 
100 per cent. list. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr. Marion E. Park, now dean of 
Radclitte College, Cambridge, Mass., 
has been chosen president of Bryn 
Mawr College, Pennsylvania, to sue- 
ceed President M. Carey Th 
who will retire in September. Dr. 
Park was born in Gloversville, N. ¥ 
in 1876. She attended the grade and 
high schools there and on craduation 
from high school entered Bryn Mawr 
College, from which she holds the 
degrees of bachelor of arts, master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy. Her 
parents came to Gloversville from 
New England. 

GEORGETOWN. George E. Cas- 
well, superintendent of schools, has 
issued the following report for the 
past year :— 

General Progress. 

During the past year many needed 
improvements have been made in the 
public schools. Some of those worth 
mentioning are as follows :— 

1—The school year has been length- 
ened to 39 weeks for the elementary 
grades and 40 weeks for the Junior 
High, where the previous period was 
38 weeks. 

2—All teachers were given a gen- 
eral increase of $100 beginning with 
September, 1921. 

3—Regular teacher salary payments. 
placed on a bi-monthly basis starting 
January 1, 1922. 

4—Improved teaching methods 
were introduced and a better profes- 
sional attitude developed in the teach- 
ing corps. 

5—Up-to-date geographies, histories 
and reading texts distributed to dif- 
ferent grades. 

6—Classroonr libraries started in alb 
grades and deeper interest in reading 
accomplished. 

7—High standards of scholarship 
established and a more careful grad- 
ing of pupils inaugurated. 

8—An adjustment teacher 
development class engaged. 

9—A school nurse was emp!loved on 
a part-time basis for three-fifths of 
the school year. 


for 


MICHIGAN. 


Professor J. M. Hover of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the Nor- 
mal College is to give a three-months” 
course in farm biology and rural eco- 
nomics in Jackson this spring. 
enrollment promises to be very large. 

The Ypsilanti Kiwanians have be- 
come interested in the work of the 
Department of Rural Education of 
the Normal College to such an extent 
that they are putting themselves be- 
hind the project of rural education im 
the county. Interesting plans for fu- 
ture co-operation are under way. 

Plans are under way for the con- 
struction of a new addition to the 
Dental College of the University of 
Michigan. When completed the en- 
larged building will enable the uni- 
versity to graduate 200 students every 
vear, says Dean Marcus L. Ward of 
the Dental College, and will place 
Michican among the foremost denta 
schools in the country. 


a 
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OUR BUSINESS IS A SPECIALTY ONE 


Devoted to Reducing the Cost of School Books 
ESTABLISHED 1869 and Keeping Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


Holden Book Covers for the Outside | 

Holden Repairing Materials for the Inside oN 
Quality Up Prices Down ze 

THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY &g 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 


NEBRASKA, 

Superintendent Frank Adams of 
Havelock, Neb., recently resigned to 
accept a professorship of education 
in the State Normal College of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


NEW YORK. 
HOW SCHOOL COSTS COMPARE, 
Statistics compiled by Dr. W. W. 
Theisen, director of reference and re- 
search in the Cleveland schools, of the 
cost of operating public schools in the 
ten largest cities last year put New 


Director Theisen figures it the cost 
per pupil per year was :— 


112.75 
108.74 
108.30 
103.45 


In the matter of instruction cost 
alone the director puts Buffalo first 
with $101.57, and New York second 


The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching in the 
sixteenth report of the president and 
treasurer for the year ending June 
30, 1921, shows that the foundation 
had distributed $8,920,661 in retiring 
allowances and pensions to 999 per- 
sons during the sixteen years of its 
existence. Of this sum, $705,000 has 
been paid to former teachers of Har- 
vard, $609,000 to former teachers of 
Yale, $525,000 to former teachers of 
Columbia Uni#ersity, and $407,000 to 
former teachers of Cornell. The re- 
mainder has gone to some sixty other 


York City well down the list. As with $97.81. Seatteitions 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 106 copies. 


i ORDER OF 


| JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK . TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New (ork, Yo 225 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St.’ 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 

sirmingnam, Ala,, 809 Title Biag. 
racuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 

‘Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Parker ‘scexcy 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


THE APPOINTMENTS BUREAU 


Puts you in touch with desirable positions in Metho- 
dist universities, colleges, and secondary schools. Deans 
of women, professors and instructors of Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Economics, Business Administra- 
tion, Music, Voice, 
tion, etc., needed for next year. Write now for regis- 
tration blank. No commission fees. 

The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
neom 900, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Home Economics, Physical Educa- 


The high school registration of 
New York city this term reaches the 
high mark of 91,798, an increase of 
13,511 over the registration on De- 
cember 31, 1921. Over 20,000 new 
students from the elementary and 
junior high schools were enrolled at 
the beginning of the second term. 
The board of estimate has béen asked 
to allow eighty-five additional high 
school teachers to handle this great 
increase in registration. Ninety-one 
teachers were allowed in the budget 
for this year, but 176 will be needed. 

William S. Dyer, who has served in 
the Albany board of education since 
February 1, 1912, has -been_ re- 
appointed by Mayor William 5S. 
Hackett for a term of six years. At 
a meeting of the board on February 
4 Mr. Dyer was made president. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ENGLEWOOD. Fleming James 
and Charles F. Nelson, who  grad- 
uated from the Englewood High 
School in 1921, have been awarded 
scholarships at Yale University, These 
scholarships are assigned to such stu- 
dents as are in need of some assis- 
tance and who combine in the largest 
degree the essential qualifications of 
high character, good personality and 
satisfactory scholarship. 

Mr. James has also been awarded 
the Samuel Henry Galpin Latin Prize 
for having passed the best examina- 
tion in Latin required for admission. 
This prize is the yearly income from 
$1,000. It is considered one of the 
highest scholastic honors available at 
Yale. 

TRENTON. The appointment by 
Governor Edwards of John Enright 
as commissioner of education of New 
Jersey for a full term of five years 
was confirmed by the Senate Feb- 
ruary 6. Mr. Enright has been act- 
ing as commissioner of education 
under an ad_ interim appointment 
since July 1, 1921. 

The new state normal _ school at 
Glassboro will be opened to students 
February 1, 1923. 


OHIO. 
John H. Cook, formerly county su- 
- perintendent. in Pickaway County, and 


later assistant state superintendent, is 
now dean of the School of Education 
in the North Carolina College for 
Women at Greensboro, N. C. He is 
also director of the summer session. 


TENNESSEE. 
For the education of mountain boys 


and girls the Lincoln Memorial Uni- - 
_versity at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., is 


making a drive for $2,000,000. 


TEXAS. 

Dr. M. L. Martin of Denton, Tex., 
graduate of Peabody 1892, has given 
a Fellowship to Peabody Teachers 
College, Nashville, Tenn. The yalue 
is $200 a year. It is founded in honor 
of his parents and as a memorial to 
his wife. It will be open to deserv- 
ing students with preference given to 
South Carolina and Texas, his native 
and adopted states. The fund will 
begin to operate the coming autumn. 

Dr. Martin is a prominent special- 
ist of Denton. After graduating 
from Peabody College, he taught for 
a while, but because of his health 
gave this up for medicine. He then 
specialized and is well known over 
North Texas as a public spirited 
citizen. 

VIRGINIA. 

The Kiwanis Club of Bristol is 
active in promoting the welfare of 
the public schools of the magic city. 
Under the chairmanship of Superin- 
tendent Bowers the public school pro- 
gram was recently given by this 
Kiwanis Club. 

WILLIAMSBURG, The establish- 
ment of the Edward Coles Scholar- 
ship at the College of William and 
Mary by a gift of $2,000 from Miss 
Mary Roberts Coles and Mrs. George 
S. Robbins of Philadelphia, as a me- 
morial to their grandfather, has been 
announced by President Chandler. 

The establishment of the Belle S. 
Bryan Scholarship at the College of 
William and Mary by John Stewart 
Bryan, of Richmond, Va., was also 
announced by President. Chandler. 


“: Mr. Bryan has given $2,000 to the 


college with . which to establish the 
scholarship as a memorial to the ser- 
vices of his mother, Mrs. Joseph 
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Bryan, to ae Association 
reservation ef Virginia Antiquitj 
e 

Mrs, Bryan served the association foe 

more than a quarter of a century, first 
as: secretary, and later as President, 


for the 


WISCONSIN, 

All the teaching done in the first 
thirty-five years of the life ‘of the 
University of Wisconsin just about 
equalled the amount done in that in- 
Stitution last year. 

About six per cent. of Wisconsin's 
expenditures for schools goes info 
State university. 

Manitowoc has recent! 
$350,000 bond issue for schools tail 
four to one vote. The Proposed high 
school ont $600,000. The pres- 
ent issue will permit starti f 
work at once. 

In January Superintendent 
han apportioned the $3,086,000 due 
the common schools of Wisconsin as 
State aid. The distribution was made 
on the basis of $3.77 for each pupil 
between four and twenty years of age 
residing in the town or city school 
district at the time of the 1920 census. 
Janesville reports an “alarming” 
increase in high school enrollment. 
This report is beginning to have a 
familiar sound coming as it does 
from practically every part of the 
state, 

Professor Eugene <A. Gilmore of 
the Law School of the University of 
Wisconsin since 1902 has been. ap- 
pointed Vice-Governor-General of 
the Philippine Islands. 

The Oshkosh normal school is to 
have a wireless telephone and tele- 
graph station capable of sending mes- 
sages to and receiving them from any 
station east of the Rocky Mountains. 

More than forty-five per cent, of 
the rural schools of Wisconsin are 
serving hot lunches. Dane County 
leads with ninety-four per cent. The 
rapid growth of the innovation 
shows that it has filled a need. Any 


VISIT THE CAPITAL 


While taking your summer course of six: 
to twelve weeks, why not visit the “Heart 
of the Nation”—a liberal education in it- 
self? Many subjects in day and evening 
classes, leading to degrees and certificates— 
taught by government and other educational 
experts. 200 courses by correspondence. 
Write for catalogs. 
RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. 

Louis W. Rapeer, Ph. D., President. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
Clark University Summer School 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


July 10—August 18, 1922 


Calla- 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in Geography, History, Social 
Science, Psychology, Education, 
English, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages 


Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty 
dollars, according to number of 
courses 


Write for Catalogue 


s TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. -- 
Course for teachers in Junior High 


Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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who wish information on this sub- 
ject may have the special “Hot 
Lunch” bulletin by writing to the 
Extension Department, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Fond du Lac is one of the cities 
which has adopted a definite schedule 
of teachers’ salaries this year, pro- 
viding for a maximum and minimum 
and fixing definite requirements in the 
way of qualifications. 

Teachers of Green Bay are not 
compelled to spare the rod. A reso- 
lution to that effect reads as follows: 
“Teachers may impose the usual 
minor penalties and for persistence in 
annoying acts may suspend from 
school, impose corporal punishment 
in a judicious manner, and as a last 
resort expel from school pupils who 
persist in annoying acts. Corporal 
unishment about the face and head 
is absolutely prohibited.” 

The Madison board of education 
has lifted the ban on dancing in pub- 
lic school buildings. 

More than 18,500 correspondence 
students studied through the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension division 
during the year 1920-21. 

Free dental clinics are now being 
conducted in 14 out of 21 Wisconsin 
cities of the first, second. and third 
classes, as compared with only six 
cities in 1916. 


— 


The Wonder of a Book 


A log cabin in the still north woods. 

A man stretched out on a bearskin 
rug, reading, by the crackling fire. 

No sound but the wail of a coyote, 
off in the great white silence. 

No living being but the faithful dog 
dozing at his feet. 

He reads—and reads—a wondrous 
tale of the city. And the flickering 
oil lamp blazes into a thousand danc- 
ing lights, and the lonely cabin. is 
thronged with hundreds of laughing, 
chattering people who lead him from 
the bleak solitude to the golden land 
of pleasure. 

Back in the crowded town another 
man, city-tired, business-weary. 

The lamp shines softly on his care- 
worn face. 

Through the closed window comes 
the muffled city rumble of jangling 
street cars and tramping feet. 

He reads and forgets the turmoil. 

For it is a book of the great 
outdoors—of sweeping plains and 
purple-shadowed mountains. He 
breathes the fragrance of a thousand 
firs; he follows the river through 
roaring canons, and every fibre of his 
being thrills to the call of the wild. 

A book—the wonder, the witchery 
of it!—Chicago Daily News. 


Edgar, aged five, was driving from 
the station on his first visit to Maine. 
His mother, noticing a troubled look 
on his face as he looked about, said: 
“What's the matter, Edgar; don’t 
you like the beautiful country?” 

“Yes, mother, but on my map 
Maine is red.” 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 


IMMEDIATE positions are frequent 

AND teachers immediately available few. 

FALL openings are also being filled. 

POSITIONS in every department are 

LISTED and the time to register is 

NOW when superintendents are calling upon us. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as @& 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


MERICAN :: ACHERS’ AGENCY be Colle 
superior Professors, Principals, d Famifen 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


dreds of high grade positions (up te 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


Kellogg's Agency 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union New York. 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CuaRLes W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


TEACHERS | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone 
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OK: 


‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse ~ 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 


dent possibilities. 
Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. 


to a substitute. 


Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is so easy to 


‘break a limb or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
not assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 


on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine Dr. 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 


loss of life. Ali benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon 
Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of 


information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 


then mai! you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 


Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441 T.C2U. BUILDING NEBRASKA 


They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
‘*‘Heads or Tails You Wir’”’ 


A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 


if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U, Building, 
Lincoln, Neb, 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address 


(This cxepon places the sender under no obligation) 
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